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T ones 
slash 
help for 
tenants 


‘I’d rather suffer than not go through anything 


■Bchael White 
Political Editor 




EW government 
regulations de- 
signed to save 
up to £400 mil- 
lion a year by 
riHinping down 
on housing benefit payments 
will make it virtually impos- 
sible for vulnerable tenants 
such as the elderly, the sick 
and poor families to qualify 
for extra help on the grounds 
of exceptional hardship. 

According to a draft text of 
Department of Social Security 
guidance, leaked, last night to 
the Guardian, local cqymals. 
cart expect as little as £6.000 a 
year to make discretionary 
awards above foefr so-called 
"permitted total" of housing 
benefit funds. 

“The Permitted Total is an 
absolute limit," the draft 
says. “Any discretionary pay- 
ment . . . which takes expendi- 
ture above the Permitted 
Total, would be unlawful.” 
Labour said the. “draco- 
nian" proposals were further 
proof of the Government’s 
lurch to the right 
The circular, drawn up to 
implement the new Social Se- 
curity Administration Act, 
advises housing officials to 
invoke the Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionary’s defini- 
tion of exceptional (“forming 
an exception; unusual”) and 
of hardship (“severe suffer- 
ing; extreme privation") in 
deciding whether to make dis- 
cretionary payments to ten- 
ants of private landlords. 

In the past so-called vulner- 
able groups, pensioners, foe I 
sick and disabled, and fam- 
ilies with children had 
special protection. The new 
scheme requires officials to | 
make “individual decisions, 
based on Individual circum- 
stances. but reflecting local 
considerations” — including 
locally-set rent levels. 

“To get through these 
hoops, you'll have to be half- 
dead,” one Labour housing 
expert said last night 
Hardship caused by nan- 
monetary factors, such as 
sub-stendard accommodation. 


win not qualify as “excep- 
tional". The circular states; 
“A shortfall in rent would 
not in itself, ever constitute 
exceptional hardship. It is the 
consequences of that shortfall 
which might constitute excep- 
tional hardship”. 

Ministers want the income 
of a tenant’s non-dependant 
relatives in the household 
taken into account negotia- 
tions urged with landlords for 
a lower rent level, and a move 
considered. Tenants will be 
told to use other assets, In- 
cluding income normally dis- , 
regarded for social security 
purposes such as war pen- 
sions, to make up any short- 
fqll between .what .foe DSS 
will pay and foe rent 

“These proposals are draco- 
nian,” Labour's housing 
spokesman, Nick Raynsfbrd, 
said last night “It will place 
local authorities in a com- 
pletely impossible position in 
deciding which tenants are 
1 most in need." 

The Government’s declared 
aim is to cut benefit fraud, 
which, the all-party social se- 
curity select committee is 
said to be poised to confirm, 
runs into millions of pounds a 
year, much of it committed by 
landlords, not tenants. It 
wants to target help to foe 
neediest Labour argues that 
the Government’s solution 
will not solve the problem of 
fraud or excessive rents. 

The nub of Opposition con- 
cern is that under the new 
rules, likely to be imple- 
mented from January 1, the 
maximum discretion allowed 
to local author i ties to exceed 
payments in private tenan- 
cies deregulated since 1988 is 
just 0.15 per cent of 
expenditure. 

The Government’s contri- 
bution to such discretionary 
payments win be only £2.5 
TniTHfm nationwide — around 
£6,000 per council per annum. 

“That would mean an extra 
£20 a week in rent for six 
claimants.” said Mr Rayns- 
ford. 

“The cost-benefit is ludi- 
crous. It is foe politics of the 
lunatic asylum.” 

Hugo Young, page 9 



role haunts 
potential MP 


David Bcresford 


A MAN who died on the 
gallows in Pretoria 30 
years ago is haunting 
the career of a 
Labour parliamentary candi- 
date standing in the marginal 
Tory seat of Exeter. 1 

John Lloyd, who is strongly 
tipped to take Exeter from the 
Conservatives, is remem- 
bered with some bitterness by 
the left in South Africa as the 
man who betrayed John Har- 
ris. a teacher hanged in Pre- 
toria in 1965 for sabotage. 

The execution of Mr Harris 
was a particularly traumatic 
episode for South Africa’s 
white liberals. He was a mem- 
ber of foe African Resistance 
Movement, an organisation of 
radical intellectuals who car- 
ried out a series of sabotage 
attacks on government instal- 
lations as symbolic acts of 
armed propaganda. 

The campaign went wrong 
on July 24. 1964. when Mr 
Harris planted a bomb at Jo- 
hannesburg railway station. 
He later claimed that he tele- 
phoned warnings to police 
and newspapers, but the au- 
thorities failed to clear the 
station and a 77-year-old 
woman died in the blast. 

• A key factor in Mr Harris's 
conviction and execution was 
foe testimony of Mr Lloyd, 
who turned state witness in 
exchange for immunity. He 
was released after the trial 
and emigrated to Britain. 

Mr Lloyd has risen through 
the ranks of the Labour Party 
in Exeter, serving on the city 
council and in the 1992 gen- 
eral election recording one of 
the largest swings in the 
country. 

“It was 30 years ago; it was 
an extremely distressing 
period and it is something 
that has marked my life ever 
since,” Mr Lloyd, a barrister, 
said yesterday. “If 1 had been 
a free agent I wouldn't have 
done it. I was in detention 
under interrogation and I saw 
events partly through the 
eyes of my interrogators. 1 
saw John Harris as someone 
who had broken our code; we 


Jaymee Bowen as she appears in tonight's BBC programme about her past six months 

Never give up, says leukaemia girl 



1 John Lloyd ... ‘If I had been 
free, I wouldn’t have done it 1 

had a code of not endangering 
human life. In those circum- 
stances, in solitary confine- 
ment, under interrogation, 
that was the way I saw it” 

Mr Lloyd said he was 
beaten by police and forced 
to stand for l 1 * days during 
foe interrogation. 

His role in the affair was 
raised in Exeter about 10 
years ago by a former South 
African political prisoner. 
Hugh Lewin — against whom 
he had also testified — when 
he was elected chairman of 
the local branch of the anti- 
apartheid movement. Mr 
Lloyd said the ANC and foe 
movement investigated and 
gave him clearance. 

It was not an issue before 
the 1992 election, but he was 
questioned about it in August 
this year by the general secre- 
tary erf the Labour Party, Tom 
Sawyer. “I don’t know what 
checking he did, but I was 
confirmed as a candidate,” 
Mr Lloyd added. 

Friends of Mr Harris have 
long suspected that South 
African police deliberately 
avoided clearing the Johan- 
nesburg station in order to 
discredit the anti-apartheid 
cause as terrorist The suspi- 
cion has been encouraged by 
a former security branch offi- 
cer. Paul Erasmus, who 
claimed recently that the 
force occasionally planted 
bombs in crowded restau- 
rants. pretending they were 
the work of the ANC. 


Sarah Bose ley 

J AYMEE BOWEN, foe 11- 
year-old girl known 
until now as Child B, 
made her first public appear- 
ance yesterday since experi- 
mental treatment to arrest 
her leukaemia, and criticised 
the health authority that 
refused to treat her. 

Asked what she would say 
to foe chief executive of Cam- 
bridgeshire and Huntingdon 
health commission, she told a 
BBC interviewer “I wouldn't 
sit there ... Td go over and 
whack him one. rd say. thank 
you for nothing. Now look at 
me. Tm fine. You could have 


paid for it You had the 
chance and you blew it” 
Jaymee 's vivacity and love 
of life, displayed on film for 
i the first time following yes- 
terday’s lifting of a court 
order of anonymity, will step 
up the controversy over a 
1 health authority's decision to 
write her oft After experi- 
mental treatment in a private 
clinic, her chances of survival 
are said to have increased 
from virtually nil in January j 
to 30 per cent now. 

“I say never give up, unless 
you are just on the last little 
drop of life you have in you,’’ 
she said. 'Td rather have 
gone through more suffering 
to live than not go through 


anything and die.” Her 
father, David Bowen, whose 
court battle with the author- 
ity persuaded an anonymous 
donor to fund his daughter's 
treatment paid tribute to Jay- 
mee. “If there was ever a 
child who scored well on what 
she’s gone through and what 
she's done, this is foe child.” 
But Stephen Thornton, the 
chief executive in question, 
was unrepentant. “I think if 
called upon to make a similar 
decision, it would probably be 
the same one." The authority 
would not pay for another 
course of experimental treat- 
Tum to page 2, column 6 

Natasha Waiter, page 9 
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New Chernobyl feared as old reactors restart 


Ian Traynor bn Bonn 
and David Hears* 

In Mo s cow 

A RMENIA has Started 
operating an old and 
highly suspect nuclear 
reactor in an earthquake 
zone, raising fears of a Cher- 
nobyl-type disaster. The 
.country, which is seriously 1 
short of energy, has admitted i 
not carrying out all necessary 
safety measures at the reactor ; 
because of lack erf funds. 

The decision to restart the 
Metsamor plant; more than 
sis years after it was moth- 
balled for safety reasons, was 
criticised yesterday by foe In- 
ternational Atomic Energy 
Agency in Vienna, by Ger- 
many and by Western nuclear 
experts. 

But the Armenians, facing 
the bitter Caucasian winter, 
appear determined to restart 
the old pressurised water 
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reactor, erf a Soviet design de- 
scribed by the US as 1 danger- 
ous enough to cause an acci- 
dent “akin to Chernobyl”. 

Bulgaria has also just 
recommissioned a similar 
reactor at Kozloduy, bringing 


strong criticism from Ger- 
many, France and the Euro- 
pean Union. 

Arkady Avakian, Arme- 
nia's energy minister, told the 
IAEA last week: Tam pleased 
to inform you that despite the 
difficulties ... the operations 
for foe restart of reactor unit 
number two have been practi- 
cally completed." 

Hans Meyer, an IA$A 
spokesman, said: “The posi- 
tion c£ . . . every expert in the 
nuclear field to the Armenian 
plan is: don’t do it" 

Siegfried Breyer. a German 
environment ministry offi- 
1 exal, said: “Metsamor is in the 
middle of an earthquake zone 
. . . Western safety experts say 
it's not fit for an earthquake 
zone and there’s no way it can 
be made safe." 

The Metsamor plant was 
closed down in February 1989, 
three months after the Arme- 
nian earthquake that killed 
25,000 people. The station was 


unaffected by foe tremors, but 
fears of a catastrophe soared. 

Even outside an earthquake 
zone, the reactor type — the 
WER-230 440-megawatt type 
designed in the 1960s and 
built in the 1970s — has long 
been criticised in the West as ( 
unsafe. Besides Armenia’s 
there are 10 such reactors — 
none protected by the con- 
tainment shells standard in 
the West — operating in post- 
Soviet Europe: four in Bul- 
garia. two in Slovakia and 
four in Russia. There are also 
another 15 Chernobyl-type 
RBMK reactors in use across 
the region. 

Last s umme r a US energy 
department study on the 
WER-230 reactors fpund they 
posed “significant safety 
risks ... As a these reac- 
tors continue to experience 
serious incidents, raising the 
spectre of another accident”. 

The Armenian plant is 35 
miles from Yerevan, the Ar- 


menian capital where 2 mil- 
lion people live and. accord- 
ing to Mr Avakian, 12 miles 
from an earthquake zone. The 
station was being restarted 
despite a failure, due to lack 
of funds, “to implement 
everything that was planned 
in the safety areas". 

Last week a Russian state 
commission finally signed foe 
document allowing the Arme- 
nian reactor to restart Ar- 
men Abagyan, director erf the 
Scientific Research Institute 
for the Nuclear Power of Rus- 
sia, said: “The Armenian 
people can be calm, as every- 
thing i$ done to provide secu- 
rity of foe work of the Arme- 
nian nuclear station." 

Georgi Kaurov, chief erf foe 
information directorate of 
Minis try of Atomic Energy. 
in Moscow said: ‘'Armenia is 
a seismic zone, but so is 
Japan. Despite this they have 
50 nuclear reactor units. 
What is really important 


is what kind of geological 
platform lies under the 
station." 

Mr Kaurov said the station 
was designed to survive a 
shock of eight to nine points 
on the Richter scale: “This 
station was working during 
the December 1986 earth- 
quake and no damag e was de- 
tected. The IAEA gave its 
report on this station and it 
was positive." 

Western experts agree Ar- 
menia and Bulgaria are suf- 
fering energy crises so great 
as to make it difficult for 
them to keep the reactors 
closed- Armenia, embroiled 
in a long feud with its oil-rich 
neighbour Azerbaijan, has 
been blockaded and has diffi- 
culty importing oil, gas or 
coaL 

Last year the Kozloduy^ 
station provided almost half 
Bulgaria's electricity. 

Leader comment, page 8 
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In the corridors of power, sleaze is 
being replaced by the gentle squeeze 
of a MICRO CORRECT. Ministers are 
cleaning up their acts with its fine 
tip and smooth delivery. 
Government leaks and 
wastage are a thing ^ 
of the past and on 
white papers it 
flows more freely 
than an M.R on 
Question Time. 

Whether you go 
for the pocket 
version or the 
vertically 
challenged one, 
you will own a 
paragon of 
political 
correctness. 
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Sketch 


All of a fluttery 
over the lotter 


The Guardian Thursday October 26 1995 

Howard admits ‘white list’ intentions 
amid accusation of playing race card 



Simon Hoggart 


HE debate on the 

I National Lottery resem- 

I bled the weekly draw on 
Saturday nights. The boredom 
was so great you could hear 
balls dropping all over the 
place. AH it lacked was 
Anthea Turner's intellectual 
rigour. 

The debate was a struggle 
between the downwardly mo- 
bile on both sides. Last week 
Jack Cunningham was voted 
off Labour’s shadow cabinet 
and the National Heritage 
job was his consolation prize. 

Mrs Bottomley has been, to 
put it kindly, moved sideways. 
There was the feint air of two 
of life's losers bickering with 
each other for want of any- 
thing better to do: Rosen- 
crantz with Guilders tern, Vla- 
dimir and Estragon. 

To be fair, there is a conven- 
tion in the Commons that how- 
ever unwanted a feont bench 
position might be, the speaker 
has to imply that his entire 
life has been leading up to this 
fulfilment of his every dream. 
Since he or she has barely had 
time to look at the briefing 
papers, there is a serious risk 
of looking very silly — a risk 
both Mr Cunningham and Mrs 
Bottomley are always pre- 
pared to run. 

At one point a Labour back- 
bencher shouted in despera- 
tion: “Bring back David 
MellorT’ltwas that kind of 
day. 

(Actually, Mr Mellor was fei 
vouring us with one of his rare 
visits. It must be hard for him 
to make a speech these days 
without someone on the other 
end of the phone. “Asa first- " 
time minister, David. I mean, 
it's a load of rubbish innit? I 
mean, why should these Eri- 
trean lesbians get our money, 
eh?") 

They couldn’t even decide 
what to call the topic. Mr Cun- 
ningham referred to it as the 
“loddry”. Mrs Bottomley. in a 
speech relieved by splendid 
Spoonerisms (or dyslexia, as 
we call it in these enlightened 


days), spoke about people hav- 
ing “a fluttery on the lotter". 

Mr Cunningham had a diffi- 
cult brief. Labour supported 
the lottery, and Is hardly in a 
position to complain about the 
way the money is spent Nor 
are the punters. . 

Can you Imagine someone 
teeing their bookie they were 
outraged at his decision to 
spend their losing bets on a 
new Jag? 

So he chuntered vaguely 
about the need to reduce Cam- 
elot's profits, the lackof'TUrr- 
ness" In the regional balance, 
and the loss to charities, who 
bad been “shabbily frit- 
ted”. He hoped that the "Chiff 
Slcritry” would not steal lot- 
tery money. 

Mrs Bottomley began by 
commiserating with him over 
the shadow cabinet elections 
(As the Labour Party said to 
him, “it won’t be you-hoo!”) 
Mr Cunningham struck a poi- 
gnant note in reply: “As a life- 
long supporter of the Labour 
Party and of Newcastle 
United, I am used to coping 
with triumph and disaster. 

It's just that the disasters have 
been a bit too frequent lately.” 
It was his only moment of real 
feeling. 

But Mrs Bottomley herself 
had little to say except to com- 
plain that Labour detested 
success and to list some — no, 
many — of the institutions 
which had received Lottery 
funds. Weston Favell Upper 
School in Northampton! The 
local community in Benna- 
chie, Aberdeen! Barrow and 
District Table Tennis Club! 

Nothing would stop her. 

The Patrician Youth Centre in 
Downpatrick. County Down. 
(What 1 s a patrician youth cen- 
tre? Is it where Prince Wil- 
liam goes to pick up girls?) 
Fulboume Parish Church! 
Millom Amateur Operatic 
Society! 

_ Finally, just as she seemed 
to have run out of obscure ben- 
eficiaries, up sprang James 
Couchman of Gillingham. 

Had she beard file good 
news about the Gillingham 
Jumpers? They have received 
£650,000 to establish a national 
trampoline centre! 

Suddenly it all made sense. 
What used to give Mrs Bottom- 
ley her special allure was file 
fact that she looked energetic, 
fresh-faced and flushed, as if 
she had just been leaping on a 
trampoline. Yesterday she 
looked as if she hadjustfallen 
off 


Review 


Keeping one step 
ahead of events 


Judith Mackrell 


Event 

Merce Cunningham Dance 
Company 

Riverside Studios, Hammersmith 

d C I TS A bit like watch- 
I Ing people in the 
I street... it goes on 
from day to day, some things 
repeat, some things change, 
you never see the same perfor- 
mance twice." As Merce Cun- 
ningham says, one good 
reason why he came up with 
the Event was that it would 
keep him supplied with 
changing views of his choreog- 
raphy. The other was that it 
would allow his company to 
perform in spaces as unlikely 
as gyms or tiny Indian dance 
theatres or as ordinary as the 
Riverside Studios hi Hammer- 
smith. west London. 

A Cunningham Event is ba- 
sically a collage of extracts 
taken from existing works, 
stitched together with se- 
quences of new choreography 
and allowed to run as a seam- 
less performance. The order of 
dances can change every night 
and the material is chosen to 
suit the quirks and limits of 
the venue. 

The Event gives Cunning- 
ham the fun of revisiting parts 
of his repertory (and at 76 he 
now has a huge oeuvre). It 

gives audiences the hypnotic 
pleasure of slipping into 90 
minutes of extraordinary and 
entrancing dance, undis- 
tracted by intervals or 
changes of scene. 

For his current season of 
Riverside Events, Cunning- 
ham has put bis dancers in 
front of a huge painting by 
Robert Rauschenberg — a rac- 
ily energetic collage. At the 
sides of the stage the dancers, 
in full vie w, keep warm be- 


tween entrances, and the four 
musicians Improvise a dense 
score out of electronic sound, 
violin, voice, and a tableful of 
do-it-yourself percussion. 

It Is pleasurably easy to get 
almost stoned on the choreog- 
raphy’s richness, letting one's 
gaze drift between connecting 
shapes and Jigsaw puzzle 
rhythms. But certain mo- 
ments keep startling us back 
into brisk attention — like the 
flurry of jumping arabesques 
where the dancers' limbs 
twitch with random sparks of 
electricity. 

Event was not, though, just 
about all the jpure and lntri- - 
cate movement Cunningham 
has ever made. It was also, 
disconcertingly and wittily, 
about Jokes and play acting. 
Four dancers in baseball 
boots bounce onto the stage 
and are suddenly dancing jigs 
and striking histrionic poses. 

Cunningham then dances 
his first solo and we all sit 
enthralled as this most 
refined dance intelligence 
perches on a chair and pulls 
faces at us, swappping exag- 
gerated scowls, grins and 
sighs of ennui like theatre 
masks. Later a pattern of 
deftly stepping dancers turns 
into a crowd of manic eccen- 
trics and Cunningham 
threads a path through them, 
a curmudgeon in a black suit 
The dance and the stories 
change so test you cannot keep 
track — then you blink again 

and see that the whole com- 
pany has got itself into line to 
take its bows. 

At the centre is Cunning- 
ham. smiling and reminding 
his audience that he is not just 
a maker of fabulous dance but 
also a great man of the 
theatre. 


This review appeared in later 
editions of yesterday's paper. 


Alan Travis 

and John Carvel 


T HE Home Secretary, 
Michael Howard, last 
night acknowledged 
bis intention to intro- 
duce legislation to restrict the 
rights of asylum seekers, and 
Amnesty International 
claimed he had already been 
operating “a white list in em- 
bryo" for seven countries. 

The Government was 
accused by Opposition parties 
erf playing the race card as the 
Home Office confirmed the 
Guardian’s disclosure that 
the Queen's Speech on No- 
vember 15 will include legis- 
lation to set up a list of “safe 
countries” from which all 
asylum applications will be 
presumed bogus. 

Home Office sources indi- 
cated the contents of the list 
will not be written into legis- 


Powell’s race 
legacy ‘lives on’ 

“The Government's 
policies indicate that the 
legacy of Enoch Powell is 
not dead, and that Jean- 
Marie Le Pen would find 
easy adherents in this 
country, should European 
unification finally move 
beyond rhetoric.*’ 

Wole Soyinka, Nobel 
laureate, on yesterday’s 
Guardian revelation of a 
“white list” for asylum 
seekers- Page 17 


lation and will remain flexi- 
ble. No final decision has 
been taken but it is believed 
that Nigeria and Sri Lanka 
are among those being consid- 
ered while Algeria will not 
now be included. 


Britain floated its Idea that 
Nigeria might be considered 
safe at a European Union 
meeting on asylum three 
weeks ago but the claim was 
dismissed out of hand by 
senior immigration officials 
from other member states. 

Even the British official 
agreed that the ringleaders of 
opposition to the Nigerian 
government were at nsk of 
persecution and could have a 
r.taiTw to asylum if they man- 
aged to reach Europe. Under 
EO rules, each member state 
is free to determine its own 
policy. 

Mr Howard confirmed his 
intention to legislate when 
asked an BBC radio if a 
“white list" of safe countries 
would not be to the disadvan- 
tage of asylum seekers. “You 
will find most European 
countries employ a similar 
form of control," Mr Howard 
said. 


“We have a real problem in 
this country. I want to make 
sure that genuine refugees get 
the sanctuary this country 
has always been proud to pro- 
vide but I believe that we 
must take firm action against 
bogus asylum seekers.” 

The Liberal Democrats' 
Alan Beith said that If such a 
system had operated In the 
1930s, Germany could still 
hare been on a list of “safe” 
countries while Jewish refu- 
gees applied to enter Britain. 
In the, face of the disclosure. 
Labour renewed its pledge to 
oppose the legislation. 

The Home Office also con- 
firmed that it has been run- 
ning a pilot scheme in which 
200 asylum applicants a 
month since May have had 
their claims considered under 
an accelerated procedure 
req uiring documentary evi- 
dence to be supplied within 
five working days. 


The trials have covered 
some applicants from Ghana, 
Nigeria, India, Pakistan, Sri 
Lanka, Romania and Poland. 
Applicants retain foil appeal 
rights. 

Last night. Amnesty Inter- 
national’s refugee officer. 
Richard Dunstan, described 
these “short procedure pi- 
lots” as the “white list in em- 
bryo" but a Home Office 
spokesman insisted they were 
different as there was no offi- 
cial assumption that any 
asylum claim was unfounded. 

Those selected for the trials 
were either asylum seekers 
within two months of the ex- 
piry of their visitors' visas or 
could not produce sufficient 
evidence of their entry to 
Britain. 

Jan Shaw, a refugee officer 
at the UK Section of Amnesty 
International, said she would 
be writing to Mr Howard. 

Amnesty was concerned 


about the records of Nigeria, 
Algeria and Sri Lanka. "The 
situation in Nigeria is the 
most serious human rights 
crisis In more than 30 years. 
And we have had dozens erf 
reports In the last 10 to 15 
years about very serious 
h uman rights violations per- 
petrated in Sri Lanka." 

Nick Hardwick, chief exec- 
utive of the Refugee Council, 
warned that the consequences 
of such measures would be 
very’ grave. ' 

Claude Moraes, director of 
the Joint Council for the Wel- 
fare of Immigrants, said: “We 
know for certain that the use 
of an inflexible, rigid list of 
this sort will inevitably lead 
to some asylum seekers being 
sent back to torture, persecu- 
tion and possibly death.” 


Howard Arm on curt**, pag* 

Si Letters, page 8j Arms and 

asylum, page » 




Kiss-and-tell invitation to 
teenage girls is withdrawn 
after Wakeham steps in. 
Andrew Culf reports on 
how the young prince’s 
blushes were spared 



Prince William and classmates head For lessons at Eton photograph; john still well 


Sun’s ‘tittle-tattle’ Wills hotline angers palace 


B UCKINGHAM Palace 
voiced strong concern 
yesterday about a tele- 
phone hotline set up by the 
Sun to encourage teenagers 
who snatched a kiss with 
Prince William to ring the 
newspaper. 

A palace spokesman said 
the “invitation to teenagers to 
ring up with their tittle-tattle 
could be against the letter and 
spirit of the newspaper indus- 
try's code of practice". 

Yesterday’s Sun splashed 
on Its front page with an ac- 
count of the 13-year-old 
prince, on half-term holiday 


from Eton, attending a party 
at the Hammersmith P alais , 
west London. The report was 
headlined: “Wills kisses wild 
party girls — One on his lap 
at toffs’ ball” 

A two-page report inside 
the tabloid ended with the 
message: “Did you kiss him? 
Were you one of the girls who 
snatched a smacker from 
Wills? Or do you know a pal 
who did? Ring the Sun ... 
we'll call right back." 

After behind-the-scenes dis- 
cussions between the news- 
paper and the Press Com- 
plaints Commission — whose 


chairman Lord Wakeham 
warned the press two months 
ago to respect the prince’s pri- 
vacy — the paper agreed not 
to run the hotline again, nor 
use any material it provided. 

It is understood Lord Wake- 
ham expressed considerable 
concern about the hotline at a 
meeting of the commission 
yesterday. He told members 
the Sun would not use such a 
means to trawl for stories 
about Prince William or any 
other child in the future. 

The Sun's report suggested 
the prince was "surrounded 
by a bevy of mini-skirted 


beauties” at the party and 
that he had kissed a “string of 
teenage girls". 

A palace spokesman said: 
“We have looked at the report 
very carefully, and in view of 
the feet the prince is only 13 
years old, the thing we looked 
at most closely is the invita- 
tion at the end of the piece for 
other teenagers to ring in 
with their tittle-tattle. That 
was a matter for concern.” 

He said the palace was not 
• malting a formal complain t. 
"It is a matter for the indus- 
try to consider. The party was 
in a public place and it was 


not a private event, but 
parents across the country, 
many of whom must be read- 
ers of the Sun, may wonder 
whether they would want 
their own children subject to 
such an enormous report " 

The palace said It had been 
generally encouraged by the 
response of the media to Lord 
Wakeham’s request that the 
prince be allowed to grow up 
like any other child. “We are 
pleased so far, but it is early 
days — there are years to 
come, not months." 

Neil Wallis, deputy editor of 
the Sun, denied invading the 


prince's privacy. “Reporting 
a party of 2,000 people at a 
public venue like the Ham- 
mersmith Palais can hardly 
be an Invasion of privacy,” he 
said. A spokeswoman for 
News International said it 
was unlikely the paper would 
run the hotline again. “It Is 
not the kind of thing you 
would do twice.” 

The paper's story was ac- 
companied by a mocked- up 
front page picture of the 
prince In a dinner jacket, 
with the caption: “How bow- 
tied Wills would have looked 
at the rave-up." 


Angry Santer pulps commissioner’s plan 
to tell all by publishing outspoken diary 


‘I say never give up . . . I’d rather go through more 
suffering to live than not do anything and die’ 


Stephen Bates ki Brussels 


VHE future of Ritt Bjerre- 
I gaard, the European 
Union’s environment com- 
missioner, remained in doubt 
last night after she was forced 
to withdraw an outspoken 
diary of her first months at 
the commission three days 
before publication. 

In a humiliating climbdown 
Mrs Bjerre gaard, who had de- 
fended her right to publish de- 
tails of private conversations 
and her thoughts about col- 
leagues and heads of govern- 
ment in the interests of open- 
ness, bowed to pressure in an 
attempt to limit the damage. 

Tbe book. The Commission- 
er’s Diary, which was duo to 
be rushed out in Mrs Bjerre- 
gaard’s native Denmark on 
Saturday, may have to be 
pulped, although some copies 
are already in circulation 
there- It came to light when 
extracts revealing heavy criti- 
cisms of Germany’s Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl, France's 
President Jacques Chirac, 
Spain's prime minister Felipe 


Gonzalez and commission col- 
leagues were published in the 
Danish press. 

Mrs Bjerregaard was forced 
to back down by Jacques 
Santer, the commission presi- 
dent, at a meeting yesterday 
morning. Afterwards she 
said: “It is senseless to have 
my political work discredited 
by publishing this book ... 
tbe aim was to enhance pub- 
lic understanding of the work 
of the EU. but In feet this has 
had tbe opposite effect 

“Today 1 have informed the 
publishing bouse that I do not 
want the book to be pub- 
lished, and the book will con- 
sequently not be released." 

Officials in Brussels last 
night could not recall a more 
public or personal rebuke for 
a commissioner, and were 
saying the incident had given 
Mr Santer an opportunity to 
emulate his predecessor Jac- 
ques Delors and stamp his 
personality on the 
commission 

A spokesman for Mr 
Santer. asked whether Mrs 
Bjerregaard still had the com- 
mission’s confidence, replied 


coldly: “There is no reason 
for her not to." But some are 
questioning whether she can 
still work with her colleagues 
after publishing what she 
thought of them. 

Mrs Bjerregaard. who has 
featured in several controver- 
sies including at least three 
since moving to Brussels at 
the start of the year, appeared 
bewildered by the latest row. 
In her statement she de- 
scribed the book as an at- 
tempt to keep the public in- 
formed about her work. 

The 140-page diary de- 
scribes Mr Chirac's indiffer- 
ence to Mr Santer, criticises 
Mr Kohl for inattention, sug- 
gests Mr Gonzalez has no po- 
litical will and attacks fellow 
commissioners for being 
badly briefed or missing 
meetings. 

The incident has exposed 
loopholes in the rules govern- 
ing commissioners who, un- 
like their civil servants, have 
no sanction except moral 
pressure to prevent them 
breaking confidentiality. 


Pan Notes, GS page 3 


continued from page 1 
ment should Jaymee have a 
relapse, he said. 

Mr Bowen, who originally 
requested, the court order 
banning his daughter's identi- 
fication so that she should not 
find out how ill she was. ap- 
plied to three Court of Appeal 
judges yesterday to have it 
lifted. He hopes to raise 
money for the further course 
of treatment he has been told 
Jaymee may need by selling 
the story to the newspapers. 

Although Mr Bowen al- 
ready has an arrangement 
with the Dally Mirror, the 
Master of the Rolls. Sir 
Thomas Bingham, conceded 
that there was more money to 
be made through other deals. 

In a further embarrassment 
for the health authority, he 
made it clear that he felt pub- 
licity, with its inherent risk 
of intrusion, was justifiable 
for tiie purpose of r aising 
money for the experimental 
treatment she was refused an 
the National Health. 

Sir Thomas, who upheld 
the authority’s decision not to 
treat Jaymee in March, said: 


“I don’t think the mainte- 
nance of reporting restric- 
tions can be justified if the 
consequence were denial of 
treatment which might be of 
life-saving benefit" 

The BBC interview with 
Jaymee and her father, for 
which they have not been 
paid, will appear in a Pan- 
orama programme tonight-. 
But negotiations are believed 
to be under way with tabloid 
newspapers willing to pay 
money into a trust fund in ex- 
change for further coverage. 

Jaymee, whose home is in 
Sawbridgeworth, Hertford- 
shire, is now back at school. 

She is being admitted to the 

Portland Hospital, London, 
for 48 hours during her half- 
term break, Dr Gravett said 
last night “The purpose of 
the admission is to adjust the 
drugs that she is being 
given." 

Jaymee has been suffering 
from leukaemia for five 
yws. Last year she had a 
transplant with bone marrow 
donated by her sister, Char- 
lotte, now 9, but in January 
had a relapse. Doctors said 


she had only a 2 per cent 
chance of surviving a second 
transplant, and gave her six 
to eight weeks to live. 

“The doctor who later 
treated her in the private sec- 
tor also agreed that a second 
bone marrow trans plan t was 
not indicated,’’ said Mr 
Thornton. 

Mr Bowen, who brought his 
two daughters up alone after 
Ws marriage broke up when 
Jaymee was 2, but who now 
shares a home with 'hie wom- 
an friend and her children, 
refused to accept what he was 

being told. 

Dr Peter Gravett at the Lon- 
don Clinic was initially pre- 
pared to carry out the second 
transplant but eventually opt- 
ed for an experimental treat- 
ment 

The health authority has 
been fhnding Jaymee's medi- 
cal care, involving expensive 
cancer drugs, at the London 
clinic since September 11. 
when the experimental treat- 
ment ceased, “We will con- 
tinue to do' so as long as she 
needs it without cost limit” 
said Mr Thornton. 
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FROM PUCCINI TO GAMBACCINI. 

PAUL GAMBACCINI TAKES YOU ON A JOURNEY THROUGH THE CLASSICS WITH HIS ‘MORNING COLLECTION*. WEEKDAY MORNINGS AT 9.00AM. 
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Knigbt Bachelor boy . . . Sir Cliff shows off his medal as he leaves Buckingham Palace. He said being knighted by the Queen was one of his greatest momentsmorooRAPH Dylan martinez 

Music industry on song as sales go up a fifth 


Congratulations all 
round in the pop 
.world as Sir Cliff 
Richard collects his 
knighthood from 
the Queen, report 
Ian King and 
Lisa Buckingham 


(RTTAIN’S music Indus- 
Ltry was toasting more, 
'thaafhe knighthood, for. 
Cliff RicharC the pop world's 
Peter Pan, following the 
release of figures yesterday 
which showed that sales have 
powered ahead by more than 
a fifth in the first six months 
of the year. 

The figures were compiled 


Pump up the volume 


Global* music sales, January to June 1995 compared with same 
period, 1994. 



too early for the foriously- 
hyped battleof the bands he; 
tween Blur and Oasis to have 
any impact But even so, sales 
rose sharply enough to push 
Britain into the five fastest- 
growing music territories in 
the world. 

Boosted by eagerly-awaited 
releases such as Stone Roses’ 
Second Coming and the Bea- 


JNflrvM countries. Soanx IFPI 
ties At The Beeb, Britain Is 
now the fourth most lucrative, 
market for music _ companies' 
after the US, Japan and 
Germany. 

The 21 per cent rise in first 
half sales Ear outstripped the 
global average which, at 14 
per cent, lifted revenues for 
the worldwide music industry 
to 515.82 billion (£10 million). 


according to fig ures from the 
research group, IFPI. 

Despite controversy over 
the price of CDs, the format 
continued to dominate and 
the price of up to £14.99 is 
regarded as affordable. 

The latest figures underline 
a revival of the singles mar- 
ket, with bands which appeal 
to a younger audience, such 
as Take That contributing to 
the upswing, according to 
Genarro Castello, of the HMV 
retail chain. "It was Take 
That who really helped put 
the focus on the seven-inch 
single,” he said. “It is true 
Blur- and Oasis helped that 
process, but we’d been seeing 
a revival in seven-inch sales 
before the summer.*’ , 

Mr Castello said bands like 
Take That often put out sev- 
eral versions of the same 
single, encouraging fans to 
buy them all. with the CD 
single format also proving a 


strong growth area. There has 
also been heavy discounting 
in the singles market as re- 
cord executives seek to gain a 
coveted number one slot for a 
release, which usually acts as 
a "taster” for the more lucra- 
tive albums. 

In this respect the Blur- 
Oasis rivalry was a rfa'quic ex- 
ample, with EMI selling the 
Blur single Country House for 
as little as £139, while the 
rival Oasis single Roll With It 
was typically s ellin g at £3-99. 
Indeed, some in the industry 
suspect EMI will have been 
lucky to have made a signifi- 
cant profit on toe Blur single. 

Although music remains 
one of Britain’s biggest for- 
eign currency earners with 
invisible earnings from royal- 
ties helping make it the third 
largest net export sector, 
after spirits and construction 
equipment but ahead of phar- 
maceuticals, retail sources 


say overseas sales been under 
pressure this year. 

Traditional top earners in 
the enormous US market 
such as U2, Genesis and Phil 
Collins, have not released al- 
bums. The highest-placed 
British artist in the Billboard 
200 is currently ranked at 28. 
A spokesman for Virgin/Our 
Price commented: “The big 
UK artists haven't released 
anything and Brit Pop has not 
crossed toe pond [to the US] 
very well." 

There may be no sign of a 
slowdown in the- sale cf CDs 
but vinyl LPs are a dying for- 
mat despite the well-publi- 
cised insistence of some 
bands that their albumns 
should be produced on vinyl 
and nothing else. The best 
efforts of specialist stores ca- 
tering for rock's nostalgic 
buyers still left the global sale 1 
of LPs down by more than 18 
per cent 
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“The Guardian is the only 
paper worth mentioning.” 

Peter Snow, Newsnight, October 23 


‘Bar room 9 memo posits new 
brawling mood at Telegraph 


Andrew Cutt 
Media Correspondent 


SADERS of the Daily 
i, that bastion of 
unchanging conservative val- 
ues, should prepare them- 
selves for a rude awakening 


They are apparently about to 
be subjected to a relentless 
series of militia-style attacks 
and. alarmist stories, stopping 
just short of distortion, from 
the paper's new editorial 
regime. 

The thoughts of Sarah 
Sands, who becomes deputy 
editor in December and Is at 
present associate editor of toe 
London. Evening Standard, 
were revealed in a leaked 
memo intended for Charles 
Moore, who took over as the 
Telegraph editor on Tuesday. 

It praised the Telegraph's 
reputation for accurate 
reporting — and then ap- 
peared to outline a novel 
strategy for the ftiture: “The 
Telegraph’s cheerful disposi- 
tion must never look like 
complacency,** Ms Sands 
wrote. “News stories are, of 
course, alarmist and we 
should play on people's fears, 
although not perhaps their 
prejudices. 

"The middle classes, want to 
read about unemployment 
and negative equity and juve- 
nile delinquency. We should 
sell stories hard but just stop 
short of distortion.” 

Yesterday Ms Sands played 
down toe memo's importance. 
“They were a few initial stray 
thoughts that came into my 
head before going to have a 
drink with Charles.” 

She said the memo was in- 
tended to illustrate that news 
is an aberration, rather than 
the norm. She added: “The 
memo was intended to be 
light-hearted and ironical It 
was not a blueprint for any- 
thing, just bar room stuff.” 

This trill come as a relief to 


Sands storm 


□ “We should be basically 
friendly and fair-minded 
but then take people aback 
with ferocious, militia-style 
attacks.” 

□ “News stories are, of 
course, alarmist and we 
should play on people's 
fears ..." 

□ “We should sell stories 
hard,- but just stop short of 
distortion .. . .” 

□ "The Mail’s brilliance is 
not just money but energy. 
It is not just getting the 
wife, but mother, grand- 
mother and schootEriends. 
The Mail gets toe best out 
of people through fear." 


one Telegraph columnist Ms 
Sands's "dream list" of writ- 
ers for the paper includes 
Barbara Ami el. wife of the 
Telegraph’s Canadian propri- 
etor, Conrad Black. But toe 
adds: "Victoria Coren has to 
go”. 

Ms Sand^ believes the 
memo was extracted from toe 
Standard’s computer system 
by a fellow journalist 

The paper has a reputation 
for technological misfortune: 
hi August a fexed article by 
Nick Howard, the Home Sec- 
retary's son, was accidentally 
printed under the byline of 
the former Labour politician, 
Bryan Gould. 

Mr Moore has strongly 
resisted criticisms that he is 
hotter on comment than 
news, and decided on his first 
day as editor to lead yester- 
day’s paper with an exclusive 
account of a study by toe 
C ommiss ion on Children and 
Violence. 

No other paper carried the 
story — they had all respected 
its embargo. 


Hunt for Nato chief deadlocked 
as Major pushes Leon Brittan 


John Palmer fin Brussels 


J OHN MAJOR has refused 
to endorse toe front-run- 
ning candidate for toe new 
secretary-general of Nato, and 
is eying to persuade allies to 
support file last-minute candi- 
dacy of toe UK's senior Euro- 
pean commissioner. Sir Leon 
Brittan. 

Mr Major’s decision to hold 
up the appointment has 
thrown the entire process 
into confusion and upset the 
Netherlands, which put for- 
ward its former prime minis- 
ter, Ruud Lubbers, to succeed 
Willy Claes, who resigned last 
week over corruption 

flllpgflHnrre - 

Although Mr Major has 
considered other British can- 
didates. he is sounding out 
the reaction of Nato allies to 
Sir Leon. The EU commis- 
sioner for trade and relations 
with the United States felled 
to. secure overall control for 
foreign policy when commis- 
sion portfolios were distrib- 
uted earlier this year. 

Although be is a big politi- 
cal figure in Brussels, other 
Nato governments will weigh 
his rlflimg agatnef those nf Mr* 
Lubbers, who is well known 
for his commitment to a 
stronger European defence 
role, and those of the former 
Danish foreign minister, Uffe 
ELemann-J&nsen, the other 
leading candidate. 

Mr Major told toe Dutch 
prime mmister, WIm Kok, of 
his search for a British candi- 
date.' at the United Nations 
50th anniversary celebrations 
in New York this week. 

‘Alas, we did not get the 
green light [for the appoint- 
ment of Mr Lubbers], We may 
think this is regrettable but it 
is a perfectly normal pro- 
cess,” Mr Kok said. Mr Major 
had refosed to divulge the 
name of the British candi- 
date, butpromisedio back Mr 


Lubbers if toe UK finally de- 
cided not to put him forward. 

Most other obvious British 
candidates appear out of toe 
running. Mr Major has given 
himself until toe weekend to 
come up with a British nomi- 
nation who could confidently 
expect the backing of all 16 
fliiianpf* member states. 

In spite of speculation to 
the contrary toe former for- 
eign secretary, Douglas Hurd, 
has made it known he is not 
in the running, partly be- 
cause of his new responsibil- 
ities as chairman of Natwest 
Bank. 

"Leon Brittan does know 
quite a lot about foreign af- 
fairs and defence, and he is 
heavily involved in develop- 
ing transatlantic relations,” 
one non-British Nato diplo- 
mat said yesterday. Others 
pointed out that Sir Leon's ap- 
pointment would neither risk 
a byelection nor upset toe del- 
icate balance between pro- 
and anti-Europeans in the 
British cabinet 

Among other British names 
discussed. Lord Owen, an- 
other former foreign secre- 
tary and EU peace envoy to 
Bosnia, is ruled out because 
of US disapproval of his role 
in the former Yugoslavia. 
Since the Foreign Secretary, 
Malcolm Rifkind, has only a 
4,000-vote majority in his 
Edinburgh Pentlands seat, 
and the government’s Com- 
mons majority has fallen to 
five, his nomination appears 
improbable. 

Dutch officials yesterday 
blamed Mr Major's refusal to 
back Mr Lubbers for the dead- 
lock. Although Western gov- 
ernments want to fill the post 
quickly, not least to avoid a 
political vacuum in Nato, tod 
manoeuvres behind rival can- 
didates may now mean that 
no appointment will be 
agreed for a fortnight 


Chirac woos Kohl, page 0 




Are you and the Prime Minister good friends? Tve always felt that 
I really like working for him. He is the Prime Minister and I’m-not 
keen oh people trying to claim a friendship. I’d rather Just express 
my feelings, which are tremendous admiration. He*s kind enough 
still to see me and if he values my opinion, Fm enormously grateful.’ 
Linda Grant talks to Sarah Hogg 
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High crime levels and low detection rates in report puts pressure on forces to improve performance 


Police warned on 
under-performing 


Lawrence Donegan 


F OUR police forces 
were told yesterday to 
review their handling 
of violent crime after 
new figures suggested they 
were under-perfo rming. 

Trefor Morris, the Chief In- 
spector of Co nstabulary , said 
the Metropolitan, Greater 
Manchester, Merseyside and 
West Midlands police forces 
had the lowest detection rates 
in the country for violent ! 
crime per 100 officers. 

Mr Morris, who was speak- i 
ing at the launch of his 1994/ I 
95 report, said that there was 
normally a clear link between 
high levels of crime and high 
detection rates. 

But in some forces, notably 
in the four he named, the 
high level erf violent crime 
contrasted with a low level of 
detections. 

"These forces have some- 
thing to worry about and 
need to look very carefully at 
their performance,” he said. 

Nationally, the detection 
rate for violent crime was 
high, at 76 per cent, but indi- 
vidual forces’ rates varied be- 
tween 48 per cent and 100 per 
cent The forces with the best 
record on violent crime detec- 
tion were Dyfed-Powys, Wilt- 
shire, Gwent North Wales 
and Suffolk. 

Mr Morris had not pub- 



These forces 
have something to 
worry about and 
need to look very 
carefully at their 
performance’ 

— Trefor Morris 

lished performance league 
tables because chief consta- 
bles argued they were overly 
simplistic. 

His report said: "Violent 
crime covers a wide range of 
offences and any interpreta- 
tion of performance must 
take account of the mix of 
crime and the degree of diffi- 
culty in policing particular 
areas," 


But be defended the use of 
performance indicators, say- 
ing that they provided a pow- 
erful incentive for forces to 
Improve their efficiency. 

The inspector's report also 
revealed that the average de- 
tection rate for burglary was 
just 24 per cent although Mr 
Morris said this was as en- 
couraging Improvement on 
recent years. 

The Metropolitan police 
last night said it bad im- 
proved its record on tackling 
violent crime burglary. 

Sir Paul Condon, the Metro- 
politan police commissioner. 

! said latest figures showed an 
additional 23 per cent of vio- 
lent crimes per 100 officers 
were solved and the cl ear- up 
rate for burglaries rose by 6 
per cent, while overall, crime 
In London fell by 7 per cent 

He said: "1 am pleased at 
the improvements in our per- 
formance, particularly when 
you take into account that the 
Met has additional pressures 
placed upon It which no other 
force in the country has to 
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"We have, for example, a 
unique responsibility for 
anti-terrorism and Special 
Branch activities which cross 
national and International 
boundaries. We also lave a 
major puhlic order role, and a 
level of serious crime that is 
heavily biased to London and 
the south east.” 




David tfencke 

Westminster Correspondent 
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New figures have highlighted poor detection rates for violent crime, falling to 48 per cent in some areas 


Threat to Major’s schools plan ICar pollution dilemma 
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John Carvel 
Education Editor 

F inancial pressures 
are forcing grant-main- 
tained schools to cut 
teaching staffs, according to 
evidence from the govern- 
ment agency responsible for 
setting their budgets sent to 
the teachers’ pay review 
body. 

Despite generous funding 
in the early years of the pol- 
icy to encourage schools to 
opt out of local authority con- 
trol. the Funding Agency for 
Schools is now warning of “fi- 
nancial difficulties grant- 
maintained schools have been 
experiencing this year”. 

The problem threatens to 
upset John Major’s strategy 
of encouraging another wave 
of voluntary opting out prior 
to a possible general election 
manifesto pledge for a com- 


News in brief 


p iilcnr y switch of the remain- 
ing 24,000 council-maintained 
and voluntary-aided schools 
to self-governing status. 

Michael Collier, the agen- 
cy’s chief executive, told the 
review body there were 157 , 
teacher redundancies in ! 
grant-maintained schools in 
the first six months of this fi- 
nancial year, compared with 
57 throughout the whole of 
i the previous one. 

Although Mr Collier noted 
this was partly due to more 
getting special compensation 
to take early retirement, he 
said the increased number of 
grant-maintained schools 
from 926 in April 1994 to 1.081 
last month could not explain 
the trebling of redundancies. 

The cuts came despite 
efforts by the schools to make 
up for the Government’s fail- 
ure to ftind this year's teach- 
ers’ pay award by running 
down their balances, he said. 


David Hart, general secre- 
tary of the National Associa- 
tion of Head Teachers, said 
the evidence proved that 
funding pressures were not 
confined to local authority 
schools. He added: “AS the 
evidence we have from indi- 
vidual grant-maintained 
school heads and representa- 
tives of their association con- 
firms they are just as worried 
about next year’s spending 
settlement as everybody else, 
and they have been urging 
Gillian Shephard, the Educa- 
tion and Employment Secre- 
tary, to fight her corner.” 

Figures were also rel e ased 
yesterday which cast doubt 
on another Government ini- 
tiative — ■ the plan to give 
parents £1,100 vouchers to 
spend on proschool educa- 
tion for every four-year-old. 

David Blunkett. shadow 
education secretary, said he 
extracted data from the Gov- 


ernment showing an 18 per 
cent fell in the number of 
teachers trained for primary 
and early years education — 
from 18,858 in 1992 to 13,713 In , 
1994. The DEE’s target had 
also dropped, to 12,115 in 1995, 
Mr Blunkett said as the 
national «nwpaign for nurs- 
ery education lobbied Parlia- 
ment yesterday to protest at 
the the voucher plan. 

"These figures show the 
lies behind the Government's 
rhetoric. Clearly no provision 
h«g been madp for the expan- 
sion of nursery education 
through the voucher 
scheme”, Mr Blunkett said. 

Margaret Laily, the cam- 
paign secretary, said the 
voucher scheme would not 
create any new nursery 
places. "We believe it wQl 
make it very difficult for 
schools and local authorities 
to plan and fund nursery edu- 
cation, "she said. 


Paul Brown 

Environment Cotvespondent 

I HERE is no safe level for 
I public exposure to the 
I dust from vehicle ex- 
hausts known as particulates, 
according to a report from the 
World Health Organisation. 

The report, released by the 
National Society for Clean 
Air at its Scarborough confer- 
ence yesterday, leaves the 
Government in difficulty be- 
cause it has been hoping to 
set a "safe” level for Britain, 
as has been done with other 
pollutants. 

According to the report 
any level of particulates in 
the atmosphere causes illness 
and premature deaths. The 
dust particles come mostly i 
from diesel but also from pet- 
rol engines. I 

A committee has been | 
working for months to make i 


rec ommendations to the Gov- 
ernment on air quality, and 
has come up with Limits for 
sulphur dioxide and other 
pollutants. However, foe par- 
ticulates have proved more 
difficult. I 

Research has shown that I 
particles smaller than 10 
microns across, known as 
PMlOs. are sucked deep into 
the lungs. The immune sys- 
tem thinks they are bacteria 
and attacks them, causing in- 
flammation which makes 
asthma and heart problems 
worse. 

The information about par- 
ticulates and the damage they 
do is relatively new and 
leaves foe switch to diesel 
cars encouraged, by the Gov- 
ernment and some environ- 
ment groups looking 
pre m at ur e. 

Tim Brown, spokesman for 
the National Society for Clean 
Air, said that if the Govern- 


ment’s expert committee now 
recommended a "safe” limit it 
would be a political decision, 
not a medical one. "They 
should refuse to set a limit 
and let the Government 
choose one. The WHO report 
says that a city of one million 
people experiencing a three 
day episode of 50 micrograms 
per cubic metre of PMlOs 
could expect four extra deaths 
and 1.000 extra people suffer- 
ing asthma attacks. These epi- 
sodes were quite common in 
the UK.” 

A recommendation to the 
Government on particulates 
is expected next month. A De- 
partment of Health committee 
on the medical effects of par- 
ticulates is also expected to 
report soon. 

A Department of Environ- 
ment spokesman said: “We 
will have to await both 
reports before making any 
decisions.” 








Coach deaths crash 
driver charged 

STEPHEN Brown, the driver of a coach in which 13 passengers 
died when it crashed on the M4 in May, faces a charge of causing 
death by dangerous driving, his counsel told an inquest at 
Bristol yesterday. 

Coroner Paul Forrest who adjourned foe inquest for a date to 
be fixed, said the threat of court action against Mr Brown meant 
inquest proceedings could prejudice a fair trial. 

The accident happened when the coach carrying 29 people on 
n Royal British Legion outing back to Christchurch, Hamp- 
shire. from Cardiff, left the motorway. — Keith Harper 


Rats killing blame report 

TOWER block tenants an an estate in Kirkstall, Leeds — where 
74-year-old Edna Condie was killed in August by a falling slab of 
concrete — must share responsibility for foe tragedy, according 
to a council report to be published next week. 

Residents of Grayson Heights, where youths played daredevil 
games on the ll-storey-high roof, wedged open doors controlled by 
an entryphone. 'Thereby Inviting access by unauthorised 
people”, the report claims. "The tenants admit some of the 
responsibility lies with them." said John Erskine, chairman of 
tiw council’s tenancy committee. A boy of 10 was charged with 
manslaughter two days after the incident.. — Martin 
ft'auiu’rigfir 


Liverpool ‘drugs’ shooting 

A WOMAN escaped injury in Liverpool yesterday in a shooting 
thought to be Linked to drug-gang rivalry. Five shots were fired at 
a car ported in the Aigburth area, from another car containing 
four youths. Armed police later arrested a man. The woman is 
believed to be the wife of a man charged with attempting to 
murder alleged gang leader David Ungi, who was shot drad as he 
drove through the Toxteth area of the city on May l. Charges 
against her husband were dropped two weeks ago when a key 
prosecution witness changed his mind. — Dadd Ward 


Arms dump mystery success 

PLANS to accelerate a survey of an underwater arms dump met a 
qualified welcome from Scottish opposition parties yesterday as 
more incendiary devices were washed up in foe Firth of Clyde. In 
an attempt to quell growing fears that the cannisters were part of 


West jury sees 
Victim’s skull 


NOW AVAILABLE WITHOUT PRESCRIPTION 

For the pain of 


Dincan 
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n Campbell 
Cor r e sp o nd e n t 


R osemary west stared 

impassively yesterday 
at a blown-up photo- 
graph of the skull of her step- 
daughter, Cbarmaine, with 
[whose murder she is charged. 

: Another photograph — of 
Charmaine and her sister, 
Anne Marie — was shown to 
the jury at Winchester crown 
court to demonstrate that the 
girl must have been killed in 
the early summer erf 1971. 

, In it, Cbarmaine, then aged 
seven, is smiling and h as two 
&pper front teeth missing. 
.The photograph had been 
taken on April 29, 1971. 

} David Whittaker, a consul- 
tant dental surgeon and an ex- 
pert in forensic dentistry, 
[then superimposed the photo- 
graph of foe skull of Char- 
JOfline. whose remains were 
found at 25 Midland Road in 
(Gloucester, home of foe 
wests before they moved to 25 
Cromwell Street. 

The photographs were 
shown on a large screen in 
(foe court after the curtains 
had been drawn. Mrs West, 

who has rarely shown emo- 
tion throughout the trial, 
at both photographs. 

, cue has pleaded not guilty 
to the murder of 10 young 
women and girls between 1981 
and 1987. 

Dr Whittaker said that 
from two baby teeth 
were missing the photo- 
of the skull was a per- 
latch of the photograph 


of Charmaine when alive. He 
estimated that at most she 
must have been buried within 
two to three months from 
when the photograph was 
taken. “It could be less, al- 
most immediately.’’ 

The Home Office patholo- 
gist, Bernard Knight earlier 
said that he believed the 
bodies of the nine young 
women found at 25 Cromwell 
Street had been deliberately 
mutilated. 

He told Brian Leveson QC, 
prosecuting, that he could 
think of no other explanation 
for the fact that knee caps, 
fingers, and toes were miss- 
ing from most of foe remains. 

Superintendent John Ben- 
nett who has led the investi- 
gation. said that bugging de- 
vices had been hidden in the 
various "safe houses" in 
which Rosemary West stayed 
when she had been released 
on police ball following her 
arrest last year. 

Officers had monitored her 
conversations “for the pur- 
pose of seeking intelligence to 
gain the truth". Mrs West had 

said no thin g incriminating 
during foe buggings, which 
had lasted for a period of 
weeks before she was 
charged. 

The devices were hidden in 
foe living rooms and were 
switched on only daring the 
day. 

Mr Leveson closed the pros- 
ecution case yesterday. The 
Judge, Mr Justice Mantelt 
told the jury to try to put the 
case entirely out of their 
minds over the weekend. 



New Relaxyl* acts directly on muscles in your bowel 
to relieve pain and discomfort 
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foe Galloway roast, foe Government has ordered scientists to 
begin a scheduled Spring investigation before Christmas. The 
SNP claimed credit for the switch, which was announced 17 days 
nfier foe first of around 4,000 aerosol-sized objects, which ignite 
when exposed io air. drifted ashore on October 7. Last Friday a 
four- year-old Campbeltown boy was burned after picking one up. 

— ErkndCIouston 


Birth choices limited 

MANY pregnant women are still offered litfie choice aboutfoe 
typo of birth they want for their baby, and some health profession- 
als continue to withokl Information, the National Childbirth 
Trust said yesterday as It published a survey marking the second 
anniversary of foe Government report C ha ngi n g Childbirth, 
which called for maternity care to made more “woman centred”. 

The survey, of 850 women who gave birth in November and 
December Inst year in tbe North Essex Health Authority area, 
found women were not offered!! full range of options, with only 13 
per cent offered homo births. — - Chris Mlhill 


Murdoch in fresh attack on 
media ownership controls 


Andrew Cuff 
Mwfa Cg i f ii iiwJul 

R UPERT Murdoch’s News 
International has 
renewed its ferocious attack 
on the Government’s plans to 
overhaul media ownership 
laws. 

The company said the pro- 
posals — which could cap ex- 
pansion of its broadcasting 
interests — appeared to be a 
"solution in search of a 
problem”. 

The plans include foe cre- 
ation of an overall media reg- 


ulator to police thresholds 
restricting companies to 10 
per cent of the total national 
media cake. . 

But in its submission to the 
Department of National Heri- 
tage, the company warned 
thresholds would create seri- 
ous dangers for media free- 
dom and economic viability. 

News International be- 
lieved the Office of Fair Trad- 
ing and the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission pro- 
j vided the “right institutional 
environment for regulating 
I this rapidly changing 
market” 


Relieves the pain ond discomfort of 
Irritable Bowel Syndrome 


The misery of BIS, 

If you have toi dagnosed as an Irritable Bowel or IBS sufferer teen 
you* recognise the symptoms all too well- stomach muscle spasms 
leading to cramping pains in the lower stomach, bloatedness and 
digestive disorders such as constipation or diarrhoea. 




Now there's a product available without prescription which tackles 
the root 'cause of the pain. New Relaxyl contains the active 
ingredient dverine citrate, used by doctors over many years to calm 
the stoma* muscle spasms that cause IBS; to restore normal bowel 
rhyta and reieve the pan and dferamfort 

Ask your pharmacist about Refaxyf. 
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NORMAL RKTCHMtttTHE 
LOWER INIESflNE 


TO STOP THE SPASMS 
THAT START THE PAIN 
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ALWAYS READ THE LABEL 
Ask your pharmacist about RELAXYL 

ACTNC MGflEOBIT M.VBVNE CtlAKIE Tiada Hart, 
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Birthday binge 
man, 22, jailed 
for life over 
brick murder 
of shopkeeper 


Vhrek ChaudHary 


A MAN out celebrating bis 
birthday who murdered 
an Asian shopkeeper was 
jailed for life yesterday. 

Grant Watkins, aged. 22. had 
been drinking heavily at a 
nightclub when be hurled a 
brick at Mohan Singh Kullar 
outside his shop, Swansea 
crown court heard. 

Mr Kullar, aged 60, a for- 
mer Indian army veteran 
whose shop had been attacked 
several times before, suffered 
a fractured skull and went 
into a coma, dying nine days 
later In hospital. 

John Williams, QC, prose- 
cuting, said: *"1110 killing of 
Mr Kullar. was the culmina- 
tion of a deliberate course of 
conduct directed at his 
family." 

The court heard that five 


Mr Knllar’s son Raj Mr and daughter-in-law Manjid outside the shop where Mr Kullar, pictured top left, was murdered 


men first attacked Mr Kul- 
lar's shop at oimifl near 
Neath, West Glamorgan late 
at night but ran off when the 
alarm, sounded. Seven mem- 
bers of the Kullar femily were 
asleep above the shop. 

However, three of the gang, 
Watkins, Stephen May, aged 
23, and Ian Thomas, 21, ah 
from Clmla, returned with 
weapons. 


Mr Kullar, who went to in- 
vestigate. was confronted by 

the three. . 

Mr Williams said: "Watkins 
was armed with a house brick 
and threw it at very short 
range at the head of Mr 
Kullar." 

Watkins claimed in court 
that he did not intend to 
cause injury. 

But Mr Williams said that 


Watkins threw the brick with 
such force that he must have 
intended serious injury. 

May was found guilty of 
mariRlanghtB r tmrt was jailed 
for eight years. Thomas was 
cleared of murder bat was 
jailed for three and a half 
years for violent disorder. 

- Mr Justice Curtis said 
while sentencing them: “The 
crimes are aggravated by the 


feet that they were done in 
the knowledge that there had 
been previous attacks on this 
famil y and you were adding 
to their persecution." 

Mr Kullar ’s son. Rajbir, 
said after the case: “We thank 
ftie brave people of the area 
for publicly condemning what 
took place and especially the 
people who gave evidence in 
court" 


Halting of forgery trial may 
land newspaper in court 


dare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


T HE Attorney-General, Sir 
Nicholas LyeQ, is consid- 
ering prosecuting the News of 
file World for contempt of 
court over an expose which 
led a judge to abort the trial of 
three forgers. 

Sir Nicholas’s office wrote 
to the editor. Phil Hall, on 
Tuesday, asking him why the 
action should not go ahead. If 
convicted, he could be jailed 
or the paper fined an unlim- 
ited amount 

The prosecution, which was 
halted last July by Judge Hes- 
keth Colgan at Isle worth 
crown court west London, is 
one of three recent cases 
stopped by Judges on the 
ground that media coverage 
made a fair trial impossible. 
Sir Nicholas acted after a 
complaint from the Crown 


Prosecution Service. The 
three men — Anthony Cat 
dori, Tony Hassan and Doug 
Lynn — were handed over to 
police after a two-month 
News of the World Investiga- 
tion uncovered evidence of a 
£100 million money counter- 
feiting racket They were ar- 
rested on charges of conspir- 
ing to handle large amounts 
of counterfeit currency. 

The judge said he was con- 
cerned that the paper printed 
the men’s previous convic- 
tions. constantly referred to 
them as "villains” and attrib- 
uted a “highly prejudicial" 
quote about drugs and chil- 
dren to one of them. 

'Stuart Kuttner. managing 
editor- of the News of file 
World, said: "The Attorney 
General will be getting a de- 
fence of the News of the 
World’s position. If s a matter 
in which we regard the public 
interest as a key element” 


Iraqi diplomat expelled 


Ian Black and 
Richard Norton-Taylor 


RITAIN yesterday or- 
dered the expulsion of 
an Iraqi diplomat said 
to have targeted exiled fellow- 
countrymen opposed to Sad- 
dam Hussein. - 

The Foreign Office an- 
nounced that Khamic Khalaf 
Al-Ajili, administrative atta- 
che at the Iraqi interests Sec- 
tion in London, had been told 
to leave the country by Octo- 
ber 31. 

Officials, providing more 
details than normal in such 
cases, said Mr Al-Ajili was in 
fact a member of Iraq’s direc- 
torate of general intelligence, 
an organisation known to be 
responsible for terrorist 
attacks. 

MI5 has been watching him 
for some time but may only 
recently have had sufficient 


evidence to back up the Gov- 
ernment’s demand for his ex- 
pulsion for “activities incom- 
patible with his diplomatic 
status.” He has been in Brit- 
ain since August 1994. 

The Iraqi National Con- 
gress, an umbrella organisa- 
tion cf opposition groups, wel- 
comed file move: 'It is well 
known that Saddam 'Hussein 
uses Iraq's embassies over- 
seas as bases for interna- 
tional terrorism, threats 
against the Iraqi opposition, 
espionage and procurement 
of weapons of mass 
destruction.” 

Iraq severed diplomatic 
relations with Britain in Feb- 
ruary 1991 and has since been 
represented by an interests 
section operating under fee 
protection of the Jordanian 
embassy. Yesterday's expul- 
sion reduces its staff to two. 

The man in charge, Zuheir 
Ibrahim, was summoned to 


the Foreign Office to tie told of 
the decision. He was not avail- 
able for comment last night 

Iraqi National Congress 
sources noted that Latif Ya- 
hia. who escaped to Britain 
after working as a double for 
Saddam’s son Uday, was 
recently beaten up in London. 
Mr Al-Ajili was known to 
Iraqi exile activists. 

Security sources made 
dear that a passage in a 
recent speech by Stella Rim- 
ington in which the head of 
ML5 spoke of "concerted cam- 
paigns by some states to mur- 
der their political opponents 
abroad” was a reference to 
Iraqi intelligence agents. 

Tbe last foreign diplomat 
expelled from Britain was an 
Iranian caught in May 1994 
distributing forged papers 
about British policy in Bos- 
nia. The Foreign Office tried 
but failed to keep that deci- 
sion secret 


on 

new asylum curbs 

Amnesty Internationa! challenges clampdown. Alan Travis reports 


T HE Home Secretary. 
Michael Howard, in- 
sisted yesterday that 
his clampdown on 

asylum seekers was justified 
because Britain had "a real 
problem" with rising num- 
bers of applicants, of whom 
only a few were genuine. 

“We are seen as a very at- 
tractive destination because 
of file ease wife which people 
can gain access to jobs and 
benefits. While the number of 
asylum seekers for the rest of 
Europe is felling the number 
in this country is increasing. 
Only a tiny proportion of 
them are genuine refugees." 
be told BBC Radio. 

But Amnesty International 
and other refugee welfare 
groups said that five years 
ago, Britain was allowing 
about 80 per cent of asylum 
seekers to stay as refugees, or 
after gaining exceptional 
leave to remain. 

“In tbe last few years we 


have seen a tougher and 
tougher approach to individ- 
ual decision making which 
has led to a culture of disbe- 
lief growing up amongst im- 
migration officers," said 
Richard Dunstan, Amnesty’s 
refugee officer. As immigra- 
tion legislation closed all 
other methods of entry, the 
numbers applying for asylum 
rose sharply between 1988 
and 1991 to a peak of 44,800. 
But numbers feO in 1992 and 
1993 after measures to deter 
multiple and other fraudulent 
applications. 

This decline was under- 
lined by the 1993 Asylum Ap- 
peals Act which contained 
many new criteria, raising 
the hurdle for refugee status. 
Amnesty International be- 


lieves that it is no coinci- 
dence that since July 1993, the 
proportion of applicants 
given refugee status or excep- 
tional leave to remain has not 
exceeded 20 per cent. 

Mr Howard is right to ar- 
gue that the number of 
asylum seekers being ac- 
cepted throughout the Euro- 
pean Union has fallen in tbe 
past two years as restrictions 
are tightened. But the num- 
bers are simply not compara- 
ble to those applying to come 
to Britain. 

Those entering Germany 
have fallen from 450.000 two 
years ago to 270.000 in the 
past 12 months, against Brit- 
ain’s 40.000 applicants. 


Arms and asylum, pngs 9 


Gimme shelter 


Asylum seekers, UK. 


EU scorns 
Britain’s 
political 
asylum 
‘white list’ 


Officials taken aback 
reports John Carvel 


T hr hard men of the Euro- 
pean Union interior min- 
istries were astonished yes- 
terday that Michael Howard, 
the Home Secretary, should 
be pursuing the idea of de- 
claring Nigeria free from po- 
litical persecution. 

The proposal was dismissed 
by senior asylum policy offi- 
cials from all the member 
states at a meeting in Brus- 
sels earlier this month. 

The officials met in a secre- 
tive group called Cirea, the 
French acronym for the cen- 
tre for information, discus- 
sion and exchange on asylum. 

It was set up in 1992 to co- 
ordinate a common EU risk- 
assessment on fee extent of 
persecution in the coutries 
which produced the largest 
flows of asylum seekers. 

A report to fee meeting said 
that the grounds of most 
asylum applications from Ni- 
geria appeared to be un- 
founded. A British official 


Application* 1986-94 

I Excluding dependants, 000s. 

140 


Decisions 1994_ 

Total 20,890* 

Not recognised as refugees but 
granted exceptional leave 3,660 
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said fee Home Office thought 
Nigerians who were ordinary 
members of trade unions or 
professional associations, or 
who took part in demonstra- 
tions against' the Govern- 
ment, were not likely to face 
Intimidation or arrest. 

Only the leaders of opposi- 
tion could reasonably be 
regarded as at risk. The Brit- 
ish official stopped short of 
arguing that Nigeria could 
therefore be classed as a “safe 
country” which should be 
presumed to be incapable of 
producing refugees under the 
terms of the 1951 UN 
convention. 

Other member states’ offi- 
cials thought the British 
analysis to be seriously defec- 
tive. They agreed there was a 
persecution risk for large 


numbers of Nigerians in vul- 
nerable groups, including 
members of ethnic minor- 
ities, pro-democracy cam- 
paigners, human rights activ- 
ists, and journalists. 

Those groups might have a 
legitimate claim to being per- 
secuted and there could be no 
question of returning them to 
Nigeria or foiling to give their 
asylum applications dose in- 
dividual attention, wife ap- 
propriate safeguards. 

They had similar talks in 
February about Sri T-awtai , 
which is also on Mr Howard's 
putative ‘‘white list" of 
countries which are to be pre- 
sumed safe from persecution. 
None claimed Sri Lanka was 
safe, although they agreed 
voluntary repatriations could 
go ahead. 




Oh dear, just when it looked 
like building societies were 
catching up with Direct Line, 
we go and lower our rates. 
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Building societies have changed their rates. We’ve changed our rates. So 
nothing’s really changed. You still save over £50 a month if you transfer your 
existing mortgage to Direct Line. Your legal costs ar e still limited to only £300 and 
you can still arrange everything from the comfort of your own home. 
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John Hooper 
SouUimii Simp* 
Correspondent 


S PAIN’S scandal-ridden 
government under Fe- 
lipe Gonzalez slipped 
deeper into crisis yesterday 
when parliament threw out 
its budget for next year. 

The vote was the Socialist 
prime minister’s first parlia- 
mentary defeat in the 13 years 
he has led the country. 

But Mr Gonzilez, who for 
months now has been cling- 
ing to power by his fingertips, 
ruled out any advance on the 
offer he has already made of a 

general election next March. 

“It always hurts more when 
it Is the first time," he said, 
with a smile. "Yon have to 
know how to win you 
have to know hpwto lose." 

The law provides for this 
year’s budget to be rolled over 
into 1996. But yesterday's vote 
will mean that planne d new 
projects have to be scrapped, 
and there Is a risk of eco- 
nomic policy going astray. 

Financial markets never- 
theless shrugged off the vote, 
which had already been 
allowed for in lower prices. 

Asked what would happen 
next, the Socialist economics 
minister, Pedro Solbea, said: 
"I don’t know". 

Earlier he had warned that 
rejection of the budget could 
prejudice Spain's chances of 
meeting the targets for Euro- 
pean economic and monetary 
union 

But his pleas foil on deaf 
ears on left and right alike as 
the government’s opponents 
united in demanding its 
resignation. 

Josfi Maria Aznar. leader of 
the main opposition conser- 
vative Popular Party, said: 
"The prime minister has a po- 
litical obligation to dissolve 
parliament” 

T he Socialists ended the 
budget debate completely iso- 
lated. The vote in the 359aeat 
lower house was 183 to 158, 
with one abstention. 

Two years ago Mr Gpnz&lez 
astonished his critics when he 
led his party, already be- 
smirched by sleaze rfnim^ to 
victory in the general election. 

Although short of an out- 
right majority, the Socialists 
were able to govern with 
backing from nation- 

alists. Last month file Cata- 
lans withdrew their support 
The government's position 
bad been made untenable by 
mounting evidence of official 
involvement in the 1980s 
"dirty war" against Basque 
separatist guerrillas. Evi- 
dence against Mr GonzSlez Is 
currently being examined by 
the supreme court 
Yesterday, a judge charged 
a former interior minister, 
Jos6 Luis Corcpera, and- two 
former officials with misuse 
of secret funds. 


US hails YeffsiirS < 
Bosnia peace move 

THE United States yesterday bailed a decision by th^ Russian 
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Berlusconi’s future in balance 


Bosnia vtoch would operate in a mixed sector but have its own 
tactica l c mniTt^hd TVii* T ?n«ti«n defence minister. Pavel Qttb- ~ 
chev, and the US defence secretary, William Pory, are to meet ' 
m Washingtofftoday. \ . 

British forces lij, Bosnia have a new commander. Brigaoier 
Richard Dannatt takee-Ubapostat Gornji Vakuf tomorrow, to 
lead the United NatkHB'Sector South West as well as British 
pen refepg pm g former Yugoslavia . — Damd 

Fair hall, and agmctein Washington. 


Slovak democracy ‘suspect* 

THE US and the Etanjpean Unian wait public yesterday with 
■ ' tsmSfovakia, which has 
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John Hooper In Roma 


Italian army officers held on corruption charges 


S ILVIO Berlusconi’s 
chances of returning 
to power before he 
can be put an trial for 
bribery rides on a no-confi- 
dence vote in the Italian par- 
liament today. 

The Italian Republic has 
come to a perilous juncture in 
its 50-year history. Just a 
handful of votes — or even ab- 
stentions — could be enough 
to" decide which w&y-tfae 
country heads. 

By iteeiC the fete of the non- 
party government Is the least 
important thing at stake. A 
result in favour of the right’s 
no-confidence motion would 
force the prime minister, 
Lamberto Dini, to submit bis 
resignation. President Oscar 
Luigi Scalfiuxf would come i 
under almost irresistible 
pressure to call a general elec- 
tion for December. 

Mr Dini, formerly a central 
bank senior official, was 


A negations of corruption 
r\have been levelled at It- 
aly’s armed forces for the 
first time since prosecutors 
began their war an graft 
three years ago. Eleven offi- 
cers, including two gener- 


asked to form his non-party 

lj&neutexsr ■ £tehajw$c^ which 
many cm the right believed 
should have been resolved 
with fresh elections. 

. But even if Mr Dini’s “cabi- 
net of experts" is reprieved, it 1 
has been mortally wounded 
and is unlikely to survive be- . 
yond March. 

That would be long enough, 
however, for two develop- 
ments threatening Mr Berlus- 
coni with, calamity . 

The television magnate, 
who led the country for seven 
months last year, is due to go 


als, have been arrested, 
accused of taking kick-, 
backs to award contracts: 
Eight businessmen were 
also detained, writes John 
Hooper. 

The police said campa- 


ontrial.for corruption on JSte 
uary li-He is charged wph 
agreeing to brtbeTy^f tgk t&Ur, 
di^^rfll reveiiue g^ards^fcn 
exchange for' lenient t^ax 
inspections. 

A three-month delay would 
also enable paxliamant to ap- 
prove new rules on media ac- 
cess daring election cam- 
paigns. Mr Dini’s stop-gap 
government, in affix* for nJhe 
months, has not accom- 
plished what many thought 
its main task: passing a law to 
curb Mr Berlusconi's poten- 
tial to influence the electorate 
through a virtual monopoly of 
commercial television. 


bus had been asked to pay 
between l and 1-5 per cent 
of.the value of contracts to 
supply the armed forces 
and the revenue guard. The 
two generals are under 
bouse arrest. 


The fragility of the tycoon’s 
■ position was underscored yes-, 
'isztte’jr by his foremost ally, 
fhe fonner naofosci^t lEtadkr 
Gianfranco F&i. - » V . 

While acknowledging Mr 
Berlusconi's leadership, be 
said the right's candidate for 
the premiership would only 
be made known “when the 
order dissolving pa r liament 
Is published in the Official 
Gazzette”. 

Nevertheless, the ever-smil- 
ing Mr Berlusconi has bear 
given a golden opportunity to 
turn the tables on ills oppo- 
nents. Last week hesfeteed on . 
a leftwing motion of noconfi- 


dence in a minister supported 
by the right to present his 
own. motion against the gov- 
ernment as a whole. 

The man who gave him that 
opening was the leader of the 
formerly communist Demo- 
cratic Party of the Left, Mas- 
simo D’Alema. His future, 
too, could be at issue to 
today’s vote. 

Also at stake will be the 
Dini government’s budget for 
1996.' 

The possibility of the bud- 
getf linking has 1 -already 
alarmed . investors and set off 
a slide in file value df the lira. 
In turn this could saddle, the 
country with higher interest 
rates which would increase 
1 the cost of its borrowing and 
the volume of its debt 

Ominously, the government 
was forced to borrow at al- 
most half a per cent more In a 
bond auction yesterday. 

' In parliament, estimates of 
the balance of forces all point 
to a margin of less than haff-a- 
dozen votes. • 


Cull guru’s trial postponed 

JUST 20 hours before he was due to appear In court on charges of 
mass murder, the doomsday cult guru Shoko Asahara sacked his 
lawyer, in effect postponing his tt^ftermastermiridlngthfi 
Marchnerve gas attack on the Tokyo underground, which eras 
Him to begin this mor ning. Japanese legal exports last night 
doubted whether it could bestarted this year. 

Japan’s criminal justice system does not allow someone 
accuseduf murder to be without a defence lawyer. One problem 
for foe defence is that Japanese pros e c ut ors have a 99 per cent 
success rate In criminal cases, which are decided by judges alone. 

Last night victims of alleged Aum Shtorikyo attcicitias accused 
Mr Asahara of deliberately delaying the course of justice. Koachi 
Watanabe. who was inhaqntalfor20 days after the terror attack' 
said: “This is Just adirty trick of procrastinatioa.!* Yesterday a ". 
group cfvfctims andfomilies of victims ofthe underground 

att^brou^acivfi^ftr680miIliOTyBn{f4^inillica3)m 
damages against Mr Asahara andofoerAum Shtorikyo lead- 
ers , — Kevin Rc(fferty,Tolcyo. 






Chirac woos Kohl on EU Pakistan risks sanctions 


ton Traynor hi Bonn 

P RESIDENT Jacques 
Chirac of France ar- 
rived here last night 
hoping to persuade Increas- 
ingly sceptical German lead- 
ers that be shares their vision, 
of a federal Europe and is 
committed to the fiscal rigour 
needed to join a single Euro- 
pean currency by the end of 
the millennium. 

Amid growing German 
anxiety that France under Mr 
Chirac is ditching the close 
partnership essential to the 
future ofthe European Union, 
he and his host. C h anc el lor 
Helmut Kohl, were expected 
to concentrate on seeking a 
common platform for next 
year's lnter-govemmental 
conference to chart the BITS 
future. 

But Paris and Bonn appear 
divided on the central issues: 
concerted foreign and secu- 
rity policies; an end to the 
national veto in EU decision- 
taking; expansion of the EU to 
the former communist east; 


the criteria for a single cur- 
rency; and common immigra- 
tion, asylum and anti-crime 
policies to enable open bor- 
: ders between them; 

German Jitters have been 
made worse by Mr Chirac’s 
1 single-minded pursuit of his 
nuclear testing in the South 
Pacific. The French president 
j crossed the Rhine last night 
against a -backdrop of a huge 
Greenpeace protest banner. 

The German government is 
wary of upsetting Mr Chirac 
on foe nuclear Issue, for fear 
1 of scuppering the EU alliance 
Mr Kohl needs for his dream 
of a European federation to 
| come true. But foe chancellor 
and the Bundesbank are also 
insisting on the str i ctes t in- 
terpretation of the economic 
terms for monetary union. 

The main question is 
whether Mr Chirac, con- 
fronted by social unrest at the 
prospect of austerity policies, 
wall be able to reduce his cur- 
rent budget deficit of 5^ per 
I (tent to foe 3 per cent require# 
for EMU membership. 

The Organisation for Eoo- 


1 cnunx s cnaqcw w 

the 3 per cent ceiling. ■ ■“HE European Gommis- 
Tuesday Germany's I slon is considering 
ng economic think- I launching an investi- 


nomlc Cooperation and De- 
velopment recently raised 
doubts of France’s chances of 
meeting the 8 per cent ceiling, 
and on Tuesday Germany's 
six leading economic think- 
tanks added their voices to 
the doubting chorus. 

Theo WtdgeL the finance 
minister,, said Germany 
would not only insist on a rig- 
orous application of the EMU 
terms, but would also demand 
; a further agreement likely to 
toughen the conditions for a 
; sinite currency. 

Reuter adds from Brindisi, 
Italy: Activists from Green- 
peace accused commandos 
from a French destroyer of 
committing an "act of war" 
yesterday after they boarded 
a bout belonging to the envi- 
ronmental group in this 
southern Italian port. 

About 20 commandos from 
the destroyer Duple ix raided 
foe Greenpeace boat. Altair, 

breaking windows and hurl- 
ing tear gas grenades, after 
protesters bad. painted anti- 
nuclear slogans on the docked 
destroyer's side. 


Julfe Wolf In Brussels 


I launching an investi- 
gation into forced child 
Labour In Pakistan, the first 
test of controversial Euro- 
pean Union le gislation link- 
ing trade concessions to de- 
veloping countries with 
their labour standards. 

Such a move could put 
Brussels in conflct with EU 
countries such as Britain 
and Germany, which are 
hesitant about using trade 
sanctions against develop- 


ing countries. 
EU sources 


EU sources said, that in 
two recent meetings the 
British and German gov- 
ernments urged the com- 
mission to take a cautious 
line on the Pakistan case^ 
although the two have not 
so far come out firmly 
against an investigation. 

France and southern Euro- 
pean countries want an in- 
quiry, the sources said. 

British f*vPi<rinig declined 


to comment, but a commis- 
sion spokesman said the 
subject was "highly sensi- 
tive" and unlikely to be 
resolved soon. Although 
the commission does not 
have to heed the views of 
EU governments. It Is un- 
likely to act unless there is 
wide member state hacking 
for an inquiry . 

The cummissian is being 
pressed to act by the Inter- 
national Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and the 
European Trade Union 
Confederation, which sub- 
mitted complaints against- 
Pakistan and Burma ear- 
lier this year. 

Under legislation which 
took effect in January, the 
EU can withdraw tariff 
reductions granted to de- 
veloping countries through 
its Generalised System of 
Prefer e nces (GSP) if an in- 
vestigation finds proof of 
fenced labour. 

This "social danse" was 
adopted despite opposition 
from the. British govern- 
ment. which abstained on 


the GSP rales, arguing that 
withdrawing trade privi- 
leges would do little to end 
human rights abuses. 

The Pakistani govern- 
ment argUes that it is work- 
ing hard to end bonded 
labour, which became ille- 
gal to 1992; “We believe ve 
are- doing enough," said 
Riaz. Mohammad Khan, Pa- 
kistan’s anihnagatin r to the 

EU. He said that in the past 
year there had been 3.000 
inspections resulting in 
about 1,000 prosecutions. 

International agencies 
believe that mUllohs of 
children and adults are em- 
ployed as bonded labourers 
in Pakistan, making car- 
pets, textiles, sports goods 
and bricks. 

The unions’ report con- 
tains chilling interviews 
with children in bonded 
labour. Under this system, 
parents trade their chil- 
dren’s services for a loan. 
Because the debt is passed 
on after a person’s death, 
'families can remain in debt 
for generations. 
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Icewoman 

discovered 

THE frozen remains of a 
young woman, apparently 
sacrificed to 'foca gods about 
590 years ago, have been . 
uncovered ah a 20,700 ft 
Summit in the Peruvian 
Andes. The weB-preserved 
bodyflefUwaswrappedto 
finely woven wool, wearing 
an elaborate feather 
headdress and surrounded by 
ceramics and statuettes. 

Two more, less well- 
preserved, bodies were also 
discovered. Scientists hope 
frozen orgahs, tisanes and 
fluids in the bodies will yield 
DNA for genetic studies. 

— New York Times. 


tina’s powerful League ofHouse wives is hosting foe event, which 




Fugitive r dressed as woman’ 

VILLAGERS ina remote part ofSaudi Arabia have said they sav 
a man suspected ofbambing a crowded mosque and now on the 

j Unt 7^^^ l ^ las ^? n ^ ia:a ’ a ® au ^ neW8 P a P® :r ^ )0 rtEdyester- 

spotted Abdullah bin Mo hammad 
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Amrihadbeentovcrivedtoalandctopute. —Reuter, 
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Un Premio National a Idlomas para las Exportation®; (National Languages for Export Award) indica a sus competidores y dientes extranjeros que su empress enfoca con seriedad el comerrio en e! 

. exterior. Indies que su empress comprende lo que signffican la culture y los Wiomas extranjeros. (En un mercado cada vez mSs competitivo, es un active catia vez mis titil.) Si su empresa obtiene tin 
premio. usted puede utillzar el logotipo de la izquierda. Los ganadores redben asimismo un trofeo y un galardfin. Si oree que su empresa refine las conditions necesarias para obtener un premio 
o si desea mayor toformackSn acerca de edmo los Idlomas extranjeros pueden ayudarle a tograr una ventaja competitiva. liame al 0117 921 7171, (A propdsito eso es lo que dice abajo en ■ |faj 

^Comprende? 

A National Languages for Export Award shows your competitors and overseas customers that your company is serious about trading, abroad. It shows your ' .• 

company has an understanding of foreign languages and culture. On an Increasingly competitive market, an Increasingly useful asset) Should your company gain jr m+ Z 

an award you can use the logo on foe left Winners win also receive a trophy and priie. if you think your company could be eligible for an award or would like tl I#’: ! 

to find out more about how foreign languages could help provide a competitive edge, phone 0117 921 7171. (By the way, that* what ft says aboveln Spanish.) ■ 
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Financial turmoil as separatists take lead in polls 

Panic as Quebec 
momentum grows 


Ji MM t han Frac e flan d 
in Qttoboe CHy 


C ANADA’S prime 
mjnister. Jean Chre- 
tien, was due to 
deliver an emer- 
gency address to the nation 
last night as the growing mo- 
mentum towards Quebec’s in- 
dependence caused panic. 

With polls giving separatists 
a narrow lead in Monday’s ref- 
erendum on sovereignty for 
the French-speaking p m v fovy , 
Quebecers jammed passport 
offices and triggered a ran mi 
the banks as they sought to 
take precautions against a 
Yes vote, fearing they could 
soon lose their rights as Cana- 
dians and end up in a break- 
away state. 

Thousands sought to renew 
their Canadian passports, de- 
spite reassurances from sepa- 
ratist leaders that they will be 
able to keep them even after 
independence, officials said. 

“We've seen d rama tic in- 
creases in volume in the last 
few days — easily double, if 
not triple,” said Jennifer 
Sloan, spokeswoman for Can- 
ada’s foreign affairs and in- 
ternational trade department. 

Financial experts pleaded 
for calm yesterday as banks 
in Quebec reported a record 
surge in requests to tr ansf er 
funds out of the province. 
Turmoil in the financial mar- 
kets was eased only when the 
provincial government 
bought up hundreds of mil- 
lions of Canadian dollars in 
an attempt to stabilise the 
currency. . 


Under pressra-e to reverse 
the sudden pro-independence 
surge, Mr Chretien invoked 
broadcasting legislation to 
m ake an “urgent address to 
the nation”. 

The outspoken separatist 
leader, Lucien Bouchard, was 
due to deliver the reply. 

Clearly alarmed by the dra- 
matic advance in t he indepen- 
dence movement, the prime 
minister so ug ht to win over 
Quebecers with concessions. . 


Thousands sought 
to renew Canadian 
passports, despite 
reassurances from 
separatist leaders 


On Tuesday night he told a 
mass rally of federalists in 
Montreal that he accepted 
Quebec’s demand to be recog- 
nised as a “distinct society". 


in constitutional jurisdiction 
for Quebec would only be 
made with the consent of 
Quebecers. 

But critics said Mr Chretien 
had not gone, for enough to 
assuage separatist opinion, 
because he had stopped short 
of allowing Quebec’s “dis- 
tinct" status to be written 
into the constitution and had 
not guaranteed a constitu- 
tional veto for the province, 
which has a quarter of Cana- 
da’s population. 

Once ridiculed as a dull 


replay of the 1980 referendum 
— when independence was 
rejected by a 8 tW 0 margin — 

the current campaign is now 

in high gear. " Oui ” and 

“Non” signs are everywhere. 

hi a departure from Cana- 
da's usually temperate mood, 
13,000 advocates of continued 
union filled a Montreal audi- 
torium on Tuesday, waving 

red and white flags. - 

Mr Chretien, himself a 
Quebec native, said the 
country was threatened with 
destruction. “And not just 
any co untry: P-armifo is a 
country that is unique in the 
world, the best in the world.” 

But the energy is now 
clearly with the ’'sovereign- 
tists’*. li ed by the charismatic 
Mr Bouchard, they have mo- 
bilised to avoid the mistake of 
1380, when they let an initial 
lead slip away in the cam- 
paign’s final stretch. A regis- 
tration drive has boosted the 
number of eligible voters be- 
yond 5 mffllrm, in a province 
of 7 millio n people. 

Separatists received a fur- 
ther boost from the French 
president, Jacques Chirac, 
when he appeared to say he 
would recognise an indepen- 
dent Quebec. 

Evoking memories of 
fibarittg de Gaulle’s declara- 
tion “Vive le Quebec UbrtT, 
Mr Chirac told CNN: “If the 
referendum is positive, then 
the [French] government will 
recognise the fact, of course.” 

French officials later said 
the comment was not in- 
tended as a promise of recog- 
nition, and that France would 
not interfere. 



WORLD NEWS 7 


Vote-rigging row 
adds spice to 
Zanzibar’s poll 


Fate of a nation . . . Canada's prime minister, Jean Chretien, a Quebecer trying to save 
the union, leaves parliament in Ottawa photograph: toed chartram> 
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of the best brands, 
Only at PC World. 




THE BIGGEST CHOICE 


At PC World we stock the biggest range of top brand 
computers and computer peripherals, to give you the 
best choice in the country. 


EXPERT ADVICE 


Whether you’re a technical wizard or a complete 
beginner our specially trained staff can help you choose 
the computer, or computer equipment that suits you best 


THE BEST VALUE 


As Britain’s biggest computer superstore our prices 
are always low and our back up service is unique. With 
our Technical Centres, Business Centres, on site-service 
and after-sales telephone support, we’re second to none. 


NEW PC 
NOW IN 


SAVE OVER £ 110 

INKJET PRINTER PLUS MULTIMEDIA PC 

HEWLETT PACKARD PRINTER PACKARD BELL PC 



► 600 x 600 dpi resolution 

► 600 x 300 dpi colour 

resolution 

► 4 page per minute 

► Resolution enhancement 
technology. 

Model: Deskjet 660 
& — 


► Pentium P60 processor 

► 8Mb RAM, 528Mb hard disk 

► 1 Mb video memory. 

PCI local bus. Quad speed 
CD ROM drive, stereo 
soundcard & speakers. 

► Software: Windows 95,* 
Money. Works. Corel Draw & 
Publisher - plus 30 other 
software titles. 

Model: Multimedia 902S 


PACKARD BELL 
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486DX4 75MHz 
processor. 3Mb 
RAM, 420Mb 
hard disk. 14* 
SVGA monitor. 
Dm! speed CD- 
ROM drive, 
stereo soundcard 
and speakers. 
Windows 95. 

Model 901$ 

Multimedia 
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4S8DX2 HfiMHz processor. 

8Mb RAM. 540Mb hard disk. 
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stereo soundcard & speaker* 
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4UKDX4 ItklMHa processor. 

8Mb RAM. 540Mb hard disk. 
Quad speed CD-ROM drive, 
stereo soundcard & speakers. 

1 4 B monitor Windows 95“ ! 
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APPLE 



75MHz Power PC 603 processor. 

SMb RAM. 800Mb hard disk. 

Quad speed CD-ROM drive and stereo sound. 

Rilly Integrated 15" FSTtfispby. lev 

Model: 5200CD. Multirotffia **1 J^jg- 


f PACKARD' BELL’ 

Pentium P75 processor. 8Mb RAM; 
528Mb hard disk. 14" monitor. 
Quad speed CD-ROM drive. 
Wradaws95. 

Modeb 905D Multimedia 


ffiM 


Pentium 100MH* processor. 

8Mb RAM. 850Mb hard disk. 

Quad speed CD-ROM drive, 
stereo soundcard & speakers. 

Windows 95.* Lotus Sroartsuile* 

Works & Money. 

Model IBM Ajflhra 2144-341 Multimedia 
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486DX2 50MHz processor: 

4Mb RAM, 280Mb harddisk. 
9.5'CTkmr TFT display. 

2 type 11 or 1 type m PCMCIA dots. 
Was £U9£ Whs £1495. 
ModehS50C. 


OVER 50 PRINTERS 


HEWLETT PACKARD 



Up to 600 DPI resolution. 4 ppm output^ 
optional colour kit allows 600 x 300 DPI colour printing. 
HP's Printamart fan-windows allows you to experience 
simple complete Windows printing. Compatible with 
Win 95, Qnickdraw. 0.5Mb built in RAM. 

‘t- Was £229. 



720x360 DPI resolution (black only). 
360 DPI resolution iu full colour, 

Built hi smoothing technology. . 
lip lo 5 jjjhti output. 20 stateable 
True Type turns. 100 sheet 
paper feeder. Whs £S79. 
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OVER lOOO 

PERIPHERALS 


{overdrives 

Intel processors. 

► DX250 & 66MHz. 

DX4 75 & IQOMHs 

► Pentium 83 & 83MHz. 

1 HARDDISKS 

Maxtor ban) drives. 

► 540Mb & Free Mouse. \ 

► 850Mb & Free Win % book. 
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1.6 Gb. 
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OVER 400 PC GAMES 


COMMATO& 
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MORTAL KOKBAT 3 
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of the world's favourite 
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graphic*. 


STARTREK: A FINAL 
UNITY CD-ROM. ■ 



Embark on an adventure beyond 
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golf games. 
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Microsoft. 
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Chris McOtmI 
In Darwes-Sataam 


T ANZANIA'S first free 
presidential election was 
thrown into jeopardy 
yesterday when the leading 
opposition candidate threat- 
ened to withdraw. 

Augustine Mrema, who 
heads the National Conven- 
tion for Reconstruction and 
Reform, said he would quit 
unless the government admit- 
ted defeat in last weekend's 
closely-fought and highly-dis- 
puted election for control of 
toe tiny islands of Zanzibar. 

On Zanzibar, the swearing- 
in of a new president was 
postponed because toe ruling 
party and Sts opponents 
claimed they were victims of 
fraud, even though no final 
tally has been released. 

Zanzibaris voted on Sunday 
for their own government be- 
fore joining the rest of Tanza- 
nia to choose a national presi- 
dent and parliament this 
weekend. But Sunday’s vote 
could descend into farce if Mr 
Mrema does pull out. He and 
his supporters argue that if 
the government is permitted 
to get away with fixing Zanzi- 
bar's election, it could open 
the way for vote-rigging on 
the mainland. 

The Chama Cha Mapinduzi 
(CCM), once the only legal 
party, controls both the 
jglnnri and natiiwyil govern- 
ments. An incomplete count 
in 7jm*ihBr gave it a razor- 
thin majority over toe Civic 
United Front (CUF). which 
promises greater autonomy 
for the islands. 

Before the electoral com- 
mission stopped releasing 
results, toe parties were al- 
most evenly matched in the 
parliamentary election. 

That made toe presidential 
race crucial, not just for 
control of the executive but — 


West Bank 
welcomes 
advent of 
PLO police 


Derek Brown In Jenmtom 


The 

I tlin 


long-delayed disman- 


tling of Israeli occupation 
in the West Bank began yes- 
terday as five Palestinian 
policemen, the first to be de- 
ployed outside the Jericho en- 
clave, arrived to a rapturous 
reception in the northern 
town of Jenin. 

The five men. brandishing 
Kalashnikov rifles, were 
greeted by a chanting crowd, 
and scores of Israeli troops 
sent to keep order. 

Up to 1,000 of Yasser Ara- 
fat's PLO security forces are 
expected to take up positions 
in and around Jenin before 
the end of the year. The Is- 
raeli army win pull out by 
mid-November. 

The five policemen were ac- 
companied by Brigadier Ziad 
akAtrash, who heads toe Pal- 
estinian team in toe security 
liaison committee, a key 
element in the self-rule deal 
agreed last month. 

The deal provides, for a 
phased Israeli military with- 
drawal from six West Bank 
cities: Jenin, Tulkarm, Nab- 
lus, Qalqilya. Bethlehem and 
Ramallah. Israel will also 


hand over Hebron, except for 
toe city centre. 

Mr Arafat, who predicted in 
an interview on United States 
television on Tuesday night 
that there would be a sover- 
eign Palestinian state within 
two years, has for toe mo- 
ment to share power. 

Meanwhile the Libyan 
leader, Muammar Gadafy, 
has announced that he is sus- 
pending his drive to expel 
Palestinian workers for three 
to six months. But he warned 
that he would resume toe ex- 
pulsions if the world did not 
acknowledge the right of “all 
these people to return to their 
Pales tinian land”. 

Thousands of Palestinians 
were stranded on Libya’s 
Egyptian border when Col 
Gadafy signalled his displea- 
sure with the self-rule deal. 

President Bin Clinton is to 
use a waiver provision to de- 
lay moving the US embassy in 
Israel from Tel Aviv to the 
disputed city of Jerusalem, 
the US secretary of state. 
Warren Christopher, said 
yesterday. 

Earlier yesterday, Syria bit- 
terly attacked the US in toe 
wake of Tuesday’s congressio- 
nal vote to move the embassy 
to Jerusalem by May 1999. 


because the victor appoints 10 
additional MPs — to swing 
the balance of power in 
parliament 

The CCM is not inexperi- 
enced in election rigging. 
Even under one-party rule, 
ballot boxes were switched to 
strengthen public endorse- 
ment of the president or to 
favour one candidate over an- 
other. Suspicion that history 
was repeating itself on Zanzi- 
bar was raised when at the 
last minute the authorities 
turned down a British gov- 
ernment offer to print the bal- 
lot papers. 

The CCM candidate, the in- 
cumbent Zanzibari president 
Salmin Amour, yesterday de- 
manded complete nullifica- 
tion of toe election and fresh 
voting in three to six months. 
In the meantime, the CCM 
said. President Amour should 
remain in power. 

Opposing politicians sound- 
ed increasingly threatening 
last night as they besieged the 
electoral commission to press 
their causes. But there was 
still no clear picture of who 
the commission was likely to 
dedare president, or if it 
would do so at alL 

On the mainland, Mr Mre- 
ma's campaign committee 
chairman, Mweslga Baregu, 
feared vote-rigging on Zanzi- 
bar was just of taste of things 
to come. Mr Mrema said he 
would withdraw from Sun- 
day's election unless toe gov- 
ernment recognised the oppo- 
sition victory or met CUF 
demands for a recount and 
release of the electoral rolls 
so that names ticked off as 
having voted could be 
checked against the number 
of ballots cast 

If Mr Mrema does with- 
draw, it will be a severe and 
perhaps fatal blow to the cred- 
ibility of Tanzania’s elections 
which, as on Zanzi bar, are 
closely fought 


Australia’s 
ruling Labour 
Party accused 
of sleaze 


Christopher Zinn InSydnay 


A USTRALIA’S Labour 
government has been 
accused of sleazy fundrais- 
ing activities alter offering 
business executives £ 10; 000 
meetings with the prime 
minister, Paul Keating. 

It also offered private 
enterprise the chance to 
“sponsor" drinks with 
senior ministers after a 
cabinet meeting for £5,000. 

The scheme was revealed 
in a leaked memo from a 
Queensland public rela- 
tions firm. Marketplace 
Communications, which 
the Labour Party has ad- 
mitted asking to make the 
offers. 

“It’s as if the cabinet of 
this country is up for a few 
pieces of silver,” said Tim 
Fischer, leader of the 
National Party. “There's a 
touch of sleaze associated 
with this latest effort by the 
ALP [Australian Labour 
Partyr- 

The Democrats, who are 
powerful in the senate, 
called the scheme “rent-a- 
cabinet” and said it could 
lead to MPs accepting 
money to raise matters in 
Question Time, as had hap- 
pened in Britain. 

“We’ve seen the ultimate 
asset sale — of the prime 
minister and cabinet,” said 
Cheryl Kernot, the Demo- 
crats’ leader, who revealed 
the memo. 

She has also put forward 
a code of conduct for MPs. 

A senior minister has ad- 
mitted that the ALP blun- 
dered in suggesting that 
meetings with Mr Keating 
could be bought, and said 
no such meetings had taken 
place. 

‘1 think they [the party] 
just need to draw a proper 
Uwi» of distinction as to 
where probity starts and 
finishes,” said Robert Ray, 
the acting senate leader. 

But the ALP’S federal sec- 
retary, Gary Gray, said the 
only mistake had been the 
company’s “clumsy word- 
ing” of the offer. 

# Australian intelligence 
agencies are closely moni- 
toring a growing threat 
firom violent anti-Asian, 
rightwing and religious ex- 
tremist groups, outlined in 
their annual report to par- 
liament, Mr Keating said 
yesterday. 





In a country which over the 
past 30 years has moved 
increasingly towards the 
American approach of waging 
war on drugs and criminalising 
addicts, John Marks has swum 
resolutely against the tide 
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Militant Christianity? 

Is theC of E really the victim of a liberal landslide? 


DRAMATIC reports in the right-wing 
press this week claim that the Church 
of Engl and has been taken over by 
liberals and that the traditional Catho- 
lic wing bas been routed in elections for 
the new General Synod. The true faith, 
these reports go on to imply, is there? 
fore in danger. Not only do the results 
allegedly sound the death-knell for tra- 
ditionalist Anglo-Catholicism on the 
Church's governing body, they also in 
some unspecified way threaten the very 
core of Christian morality itself. The 
authority of scripture in Church teach- 
ing and the fixture of the Book of 
Common, Prayer are said to be under 
siege. Liberalism militant (gay rights a 
speciality) apparently threatens the 
future of the Anglican Communion as 
we have known it 

This is strong stuff and, If it is true, it 
would be fUll of interest and concern 
not only to practising Anglicans but to 
anyone else who possesses a sense of 
the importance of British institutions, 
which is to say almost all of us. But is it 
true? Is this actually the turning point 
that some are suggesting? Has the 
Church of England really fallen victim 
to a defining liberal landslide? And — 
though this is a different sort of ques- 
tion — would it even be such a disaster i 
if it were so? At this point it is neces- 
sary to stand back and consider a few j 
facts which may moderate the impres- 1 
sion of an institution in epochal crisis. 

First, the ftHJ results of the election of 
the new General Synod are not yet all 
available; the final list of Synod mem- 
bers elected by the nearly 40,000 people 
eligible to vote has not even been col- 
lated and will not be available until 
later this week. Second, Synod elections 
are not contested on a party basis but 
by individuals within dioceses, some of 
whom organise in common hut most of 
whom do not; almost 50 per cent of the 
membership of the new Synod — ■ the 
sixth to be elected since the governance 


of the Church of England was reformed 
in 1970 — are first-time members whose 
allegiances to the different tendencies 
within the Church, let alone votes on 
particular issues, are by no means easy 
to predict Third, although the composi- 
tion of the Synod is a complex business 
— the three houses of bishops, clergy 
and laity are elected in slightly differ- 
ent ways — all voting is by proportional 
representation under the single trans- 
ferable vote system; in other words 
there could be no better institutional 
guarantee that all shades of opinion 
will be represented and protected in the 
Synod’s broad church. 

This is not to say that there may not 
be a significant shift of opinion taking 
place in the modem Church. The gay 
issue in particular is genuinely div- 
isive, although not neatly along tradi- 
tionalist-liberal lines. But it is to raise a 
very sceptical eyebrow at this week’s 
tendentious reports. For example, it is 
mischievous to hi g hli g ht one fact — 
that fiie number of traditional Catholics 
elected this time (who among other 
things oppose the ordination of women) 
is said to have declined from around 170 
to around 70 — without at the same 
time making dear that many fewer 
such candidates actually stood fills time 
round and that traditionalists topped 
the poll this year in some dioceses 
anyway. Similarly it is misleading to 
pretend that the traditionalist group 
are the sole representatives of the so- 
called Catholic heritage, when there are 
others who claim to be within that 
tradition too. Finally, for every depart- 
ing traditionalist like the well-known 
George Austin there may be a less 
widely known arriving traditionalist 
like the Rev Stephen Trott or Sir Pat- 
rick Cormack MP. It may suit the 
agenda of the right-wing press to por- 
tray the Church of England as an insti- 
tution In terminal crisis. But it does not 
square with the facts. 


Disasters waiting to happen 

Decisive action is needed to make nuclear reactors safe 


AFICIONADOS of Armenian history 
may know that Metsamor is a village 
considered to have been the birthplace 
of the Armenian people. Today Metsa- 
mor matters to all of us, not because of 
its history, but because it has a perilous 
nudear plant whose reactors have just 
been activated against the advice of 
every Western expert familiar with its 
construction. The International Atomic 
Energy Authority in Vienna has begged 
and hectored earthquake-prone Arme- 
nia not to restart reactors already 
dosed down once, in 1989, for safety 
concerns. The plant does not even have 
a sarcophagus to act as a shield against 
leaks. The Armenian capital, Yerevan, 
is at risk. But so are more distant 
countries, Britain included. Armenian 
officials, unimpressed, argue that the 
country cannot live though another 
winter without adequate supplies of 
energy, and that in any case, Western 
protests are suspect because they are 1 
motivated by commercial consider- 
ations to secure business for some of 1 
the commercial giants in search of 
lucrative contracts to repair faulty | 
reactors. 

Metsamor is only the newest recruit | 
to the Chernobyl syndrome; indeed 
Chernobyl itself remains dangerously I 
defective and poses risks every bit as | 
great as the nudear fell-out in 1 986. 
Also among the front runners for red 
alert are Kozloduy in Bulgaria, Kola in 
North-Western Russia and Ignalina in 
Lithuania. Study after study has shown 
that these are accidents waiting to hap- 


pen. Western experts assert that the 
best course is to shut the plants down; 
failing that safety devices must be 
reinforced. The standard response from 
the countries concerned has been to 
argue that they lack resources both to 
deal with the defaults or to develop 
I alternative energy resources. Either the 
rich industrialised countries come up 
with funds and expertise, or they must 
accept the risks that nuclear accidents 
' in the East hold for the health and well- 
being of the wider world. The dilemma 
is not new. The G7 countries and the EU 
have been agonising about this for 
almost a decade; but have been Inexcus- 
ably slow in taking decisive action. One 
reason is that the sums involved run 
into billions. But another is competi- 
tion to do the work between the US, 
Japan and the EU countries and be- 
tween the nuclear industry’s giants, 
such as Westinghouse and Siemens and 
GEC. Instead of pulling together to 
draw up a master plan of action, there 
has been endless bickering, and less 
than $700 million has been committed 
so far. This Is irresponsibility of the 
highest degree. Public opinion has been 
rightly outraged by French nuclear 
tests in the South Pacific. But it is just 
as Important to realise that it is high 
noon for the Chernobyls of the former 
Soviet Republic and of Eastern Europe. 
The international community must 
take preventive action before Metsamor 
and its ilk go down in history not as 
obscure places on the map but as disas- 
ters affecting mankind. 


Will Ms Bennet marry Mr Darcy? 

Rush to buy the video! Or will the BBC do the decent thing? 


SOME FIFTY thousand people have 
bought the BBC video of Andrew Da- 
vies’s Sunday night TV series. Pride 
and Prejudice, mainly because ‘ they 
can’t wait to find out whether or not the 
delectable Elizabeth Bennet will marry 
scowling, brooding Mr Darcy. The 
omens don't look too good. As the Daily 
Telegraph noted yesterday, an engage- 
ment between the two seemed further 
off than ever last Sunday, as Elizabeth's 
sister Lydia disgraced the Bennet fam- 
ily by eloping with Mr Wickham. 

We take a less pessimistic view of the 
couple's chances. True, when he beard 
of Lydia’s elopement, Darcy fell into a 
fearful fit of brooding and scowling, 
suggesting he no longer wished to en- 
trust his fortunes to a family of such 
grubby repute. But subsequent scenes, 
which showed Darcy brooding and 
scowling in front of various pubs, sug- 
gested that Davies bas a surprise con- 
cealed up his sleeve. We suspect he 


intends a denouement this coming Sun- 
day in which Darcy will be instrumen- 
tal in contriving a happy outcome to 
Lydia’s misbehaviour. Were this to hap- 
pen, it would surely be possible for 
Darcy to marry Elizabeth; while Eliza- 
beth would at last understand that 
Darcy, far from merely descending after 
the* untoward news of Lydia’s elope- 
ment into paroxysms of brooding and 
scowling,, had exerted every effort on 
behalf of the stricken family. 

It is not for us to second-guess the 
intentions of writers as distinguished 
as Mr Danes. It is possible that, as with 
MidcQemarch, he intends a less exuber- 
ant outcome. But — as Middleman*, 
showed — producers in such enter- 
prises look for a happy ending, espe- 
cially for the American market We 
believe he will do the decent thing by 
Elizabeth. If he doesn't we plan to 
brood and scowl for the rest of this 
year. 



Letters to the Editor 


The asylum appeals go on 


W E ARE alarmed at the 
Government’s 
reported intention to 
announce a “white list" of 
countries, aimed at barring 
asylum-seekers from Nigeria, 
Algeria and Sri Lanka (Refu- 
gees face “white list" test Oc- 
tober 25). Quite apart from 
our objections to any breach 
of the principle that asylum 
applications should be judged 
on their individual merits, we 
would strongly oppose the in- 
clusion of these countries in 
the list 

The present regime In Nige- 
ria is among the most repres- 
sive the country has endured 
in the 25 years of military 
rule since independence. To 
presume that there is no gen- 
eral persecution in a country 
where political dissidents 
have been murdered, where 
detainees are tortured — as 
the alleged “coup plotters” 
have revealed — and four 
journalists have just been, 
given 15-year prison sen- 
tences is beyond belief. 

Among the victims of the 
repression are the former 
head of state, General Oluse- 
gun Obasanjo and his deputy. 
General Shehu YariAdua; Dr 
Beko Ransome-Kuti, Sylves- 
ter Odion-Akhaine, and 
Shehu Saiwi, of the Cam- 
paign for Democracy; Chris 
Anyanwu. publisher of TSM 
magazine; Kunle Ajibado, co- 
editor of The News magazine; 
Ken Saro-Wiwa, president of 
Mosop; and of course the win- 
ner of Che annulled election of 
June 12 1993. Chief MKO 
Abiola. Altogether there are 
at least 90 political prisoners, 
according to the Lagos-based 
Civil Liberties Organisation. 

In addition, many promi- 
nent Nigerians are already 
living in forced exile. They in- 
clude Nobel prizewinner 
Wole Soyinka, former foreign 
minister Bolaji Akinyemi and 
Senator Bo la Tinubu, against 
whom charges of treason 
were brought when he sought 
to reconvene the Senate alter 
its dissolution by the mili- 
tary. His case, and that of five 
other Senators charged with 
the same offence, is before the 
Human Rights Committee of 
the Inter-Pariiamentary 
Union. The identification of 


Nigeria as a country from 
which asylum applicants are 
presumed to be without merit 
will be used by the military 
regime to validate its continu- 
ing persecution of human- 
rights workers, political oppo- 
nents, and journalists. It will 
be produced as evidence to 
refute criticisms of the 
regime which are likely to .be 
made at the forthcoming 
Commonwealth Heads of Gov- 
ernment meeting in Auck- 
land- It will dismay all those 
inside Nigeria who were hop- 
ing for support for their de- 
mands that the sentences 
passed by the secret military 
tribunal be quashed, and a 
realistic programme for the 
restoration of democracy be 
adopted- We hope that if foe 
Government persists with 
this unfortunate proposal, it 
will be rejected by 
Parliament 
Lord Avebury. 

Chairman, Parliamentary 
Human Rights Group. 

Rt Hon Lord Merlyn-Rees. 
Fanner Home Secretary. 

Tony Lloyd MP. 

Labour Foreign Affairs 
Spokesman. 

Menzies Campbell MP. 

Lib Dem Foreign Affairs 
Spokesman. 

Jeremy Corbyu MP. 

ParL Human Rights Group. 

Sir Brian Border KCMG. 
British High Commissioner 
in Nigeria, 1988-91. 

Lord Dubs. 

Former Dir., Refugee Council. 
Nick Hardwick. 

Director. Refugee Council. 

(Dr) Frances D’Sonza. 
Director, Article XIX. 

Lotte Leicbt 
Human Rights Watch. 

Ken Wiwa. 

The Ogoni Foundation. 
Richard Bourne. 
Commonwealth Human 
Rights Initiative. 

Chief John Oyegun. 

NDCN. 

(Dr) Eayode FayemL 
Editor' Nigeria Now. 

Senator Bo la Tinubu. 

^PHE list of supposedly 
I “safe” countries, coupled 
with measures to cut benefits 
to most asylum-seekers, will 
see the complete demolition 
of a system put In place to 


protect those fleeing from 
persecution. 

Amnesty International has 
well-documented accounts of 
the human-rights violations 
committed in all three 
countries you list Nigeria is 
going through its most ser- 
ious human-rights crisis in 
more than 30 years. More 
then 40,000 Algerians have 
been killed since the can- 
celled elections in 1992 and 
there is a spiral of political 
violence. In Sri Lanka, there 
are continuing reports of ar- 
rest and “disappearance”. It 
is patently ridiculous to sug- 
gest that asylum-seekers from 
such countries cannot have 
genuine claims. 

The Government proclaims 
its commitment to the 1951 
UN Convention on Reftigees 
but what we are seeing is a 
complete abdication of its res- 
ponsibilities under interna- 
tional law. Every asylum- 
seeker has the right to have 
his or her claim judged on its 
individual merits. The blan- 
ket policy of a "white list” vi- 
olates this right 

The Government is scape- 
goating refugees in order to 
hide the failings and ineffi- 
ciencies of its own depart- 
ment Despite huge increases 
in personnel, the number of 
cases dealt with by the Home 
Office asylum division has 
fallen in each of the last two 
years — from 35,000 in 1992 to 
21,000 in 1994. Delays in 
reaching initial decisions 
remain unacceptably long. It 
is these inefficiencies — and 
the resultant wastage of pub- 
lic fUnds — that ministers 
should be addressing. 

Jan Shaw. 

Refugee officer. 

Amnesty International. 

99-119 Rosebery Avenue, 
London EClR 4RE. 

Y grandparents came to 
this country as refugees 
from Eastern Europe at the 
turn of foe century as, I 
guess, did Michael Howard’s. 
Would our grandparents have 
been allowed to stay under 
these proposed regulations? 
Bay Sylvester. 

Stanton Road, 

Ilkeston, 

Derbyshire DE7 5FY. 


Scratched out 


E ACH time I present my 
benefits cheque at the 
local sub-post office, I run the 
gauntlet of tempting adverts 
for foe National Lottery. And, 
believe me. it Is a temptation 
when collecting £45 Income 
Support I just can’t resist El 
per week on Saturday’s draw: 
well, there’s no harm in it, is 
there? 

Those bloody Scratch Cards 
are, however, another matter 
entirely. By offering the 
chance of an instant win of up 
to £50,000, they are all but ir- 
resistible to us financially 
challenged. Every time I’ve 
won £1 or £2 I reinvest until 
it’s all gone. I've a feeling Tm 
not foe only one. WelL it's not 
really gambling, is it? Not 
those pretty little cards wink- 
ing at you from beyond a tube 
of Stnarties or a book of 
second-class stamps. 

So, HI have to survive on 
baked beans until my next 
benefit cheque; but Til still 
produce less hot air than a 
barrel-load of Bottamleys. 
Name and address supplied. 

THE controversy over the 
I National Lottery Charities 
Board awards highlights the 
fact that making your charit- 
able donation through the 
Lottery removes your individ- 
ual choice of charities to sup- 
port. The answer is simple. 
Don’t see foe Lottery as a 
replacement Decide which 
charities you want to support 
and donate to them directly, 
Philip Stockley. 

The Mental After-Care 
Association, 

25 Bedford Square, 

London WC1B 3HW. 



Second bite of a dodgy sarnie 


Y OUR story <m Marks & 
Spencer withdrawing 
thousands or sandwiches 

(Return of the Rainer factor 

as salmonella is found at 
Marks & Spencer’s suppliers, 
October 25) reminded me of 
my own earlier experience. 
On June 26, 1993. my husband 
and I bought four packs of 
sandwiches from M&S in Nor- 
wich. After eating tbe fresh 
salmon, cucumber and dill 
sandwich, I was ilL My hus- 
band had eaten the same food 


as myself except the salmon 
sandwich. I retrieved the box 
tops from tiie bin and sent 
these to M&S. 

Their response was almost 
exactly foe same as yesterday 
— no complaints had been 
received. There was no apol- 
ogy. A £10 token was enclosed 
to express their “goodwill". It 
was not accepted. 

Sheila McAfee Bart 

Kingswood, 

Hoxne, Eye, 

Suffolk 1P215AS. 


Kingsley, the kindly prefect 


I TOO remember Kingsley 
Amis (Letters, October 25): 
as a junior prefect presiding 
at our d atin g table when the 
City of London School was 
evacuated to Marlborough 
College early in the war. He 
seemed to Be a kind, “jolly 
uncle” sort of prefect, differ- 
ent to the others, who were 
perhaps less sure of 
themselves. 

At the end of one term 
when other boys were pursu- 
ing members of the first XI or 


XV for their autographs, I 
asked Amis for his. 

Years later, when I was try- 
ing to place my book, I wrote 
to him. He gave me the name 
of his agent and, in a PS, ad- 
vised selling the autograph, 
adding that I might get KJp for 
it. Amis was not foe curmud- 
geon he appeared to be. I am 
sure this was only his method 
of self-protection. 

MJ Steward. 

403a Croydon Road, 
Beckenham, Kent BR3 spR, 


Meadowdale’s child-abuse 
scandal: the inquest starts here 


W ORKERS in residential 
units for vulnerable 
children need to be well 
trained and supported (Social 
service director quits, Octo- 
ber 25). The opposite is the 
case: they are among the 
poorest paid, almost always 
unqualified and poorly 
supervised. 

It must now be clear to 
everyone Involved, including 
the Department of Health, 
that the regulation of such 
workers and units cannot be 
left to the discretion of local 
authorities, or to the private- 
or voluntary-sector agencies, 
which run them. 

We have no way of knowing 
to where foe perpetrators of 
such abuse have moved. Are 
they working with other vul- 
nerable children at this mo- 
ment? For years, foe Govern- 
ment has opposed the 
introduction of a General 
Council to regulate social 
workers. It is now consider- 
ing such a body, but this is 
too slow and too late. The 
Government has foe blue- 
print it needs to announce 
foe formation of such a coun- 
cil forthwith. 

Brian Littlechild. 

Chair, Criminal Justice 
Sub-Committee, British 
Assoc, of Social Workers. 

5 Boundary Drive, 

Bangeo, Hertford, 

Herts SG14 3JG. 

LJOW many more reports of 
Irvictimisation against 
adults and children with 
learning difficulties must 
there be before the Crown 
Prosecution Service assumes 
a proper responsibility for 
achieving justice for them? 

From my recent research 
for the Joseph Rowntree 
Foundation I found a stark 
difference with the US. where 
prosecutors must see how 
they can prosecute. Here, say 
CPS officers, decisions often 
rest on “intuition” or "a gut 
feeling", and, in my opinion, 
prejudice. The CPS often 
functions, in effect, as foe de- 
fence. As a result the police 
do not refer cases to foe CPS, 
staff do not report to the 
police, and victims do not tell 
staff their fears. 

(Dr) Christopher Williams. 
Research Officer, 

Global Security Programme, 
University of Cambridge, 
Cambridge CB2 3RE. 

S TUDIES show that dis- 
abled children are up to 
five times more likely to be 
abused than non-disabled 
children. Most child-protec- 
tion policies in social services 
barely mention the specific 
needs of disabled children — 
which are very different to 


A Country Diary 


those of non-disabled chil- 
dren. Police see them as less 
credible in the courts so pros- 
ecutions are rare. They are 
considered to be attention- 
seeking and any Indications 
of abuse are considered a fea- 
ture of disability. For exam- 
ple. a bruise or mark is ex- 
plained away as a self-injury. 

How do we keep a group of 
children safe whom nobody 
wants? As long as society sees 
them as second-class citizens 
in a country which as yet 
does not have any anti-dis- 
crimination laws for disabled 
people, the Meadowdales will 
continue. 

The Department of Health 
may well be shocked by Mea- 
dowdale but It did nothing to 
rescue tbe excellent child-pro- 
tection project for deaf child- 
ren run by the National Deaf 
Childrens Society which had 
to close because of lack of 
funds (a lottery casualty). 
Margaret Kennedy. 

Let’s Balance The Scales 
For Disabled Children. 

5 Albion Works, Sigdon Road, 
London E8 1AP. ■ ■ 

B etween the ages of 
seven and 15, 1 was in foe 
care of both local authority 
and Bamardo’s homes. No, I 
was not abused; my family 
lost its home. By today’s mea- 
sures, many of my “uncles” 
and "aunties" in the homes 
would be designated unquali- 
fied. Yet they lacked nothing. 
I certainly didn't like all of 
them but I respected them alL 
They gave me my values, my 
foundation for life. They en- 
couraged my enquiring mind, 
ensuring that I was able to 
read several national news- 
papers daily, and broke the 
rules so that I could listen to 
the later radio programmes. 

Z was shown tenderness and 
.affection. A cuddle and a 
peck-on-tb e-cheek from an 
auntie, or a hug and a chat on 
the knee of an uncle, were not 
considered to be sexual abuse 
then — it was called TLC. 

No member of staff, at any 
time, in any of foe homes was 
violent to us, nor did they 
make sexual advances to us 
or give my fellow residents 
and me the slightest cause for 
concern about our personal 
safety. On the contrary, we 
viewed them as our protec- 
tors, a role which they ful- 
filled to the hilL 
Paul Dawes. 

Acton Reynold, 

Shrewsbury SY4 4DS. 


Please include a full post 
address, even on e-mallt 
letters, and a daytime 
telephone number. We rt 
we cannot acknowledge I 
we do not use. 


SELBORNB, HANTS: The 
country’s best-known ancient 
yew, blown down in Gilbert 
White's village in the Janu- 
ary 1990 storm, then winched 
back into position in what 
proved a vain attempt to save 

its life, is beginning to talrp on 

iiie rather safe and mellow 
aspect of a picturesque gar- 
den ornament. The shelved 
surfiaces inside the hollow 
trunk have a lustrous, papery 
finish, like wasps’ nests. Fox- 
gloves have seeded them- 
selves in pockets of rotting 
wood, and an exotic honey- 
suckle is beginning to cloak 
the fluted exterior of the 
shell. Nearby, a rooted cut- 
ting from foe tree is begin- 
ning to poke out of its tree- 
guard. They are only 20 yards 
apart, but the difference be- 
tween their ages remains tan- 
talising uncertain. All mature 
yews became hollow, so dat- 
ing by ring-count Is imposs- 
ible. Allen Meredith, who has 
meticulously studied the 
sizes, positions and archaeo- 
logical associations of ancient 
British yews, has produced a 
graph linking girth and age. 
which put the 2Sft Selbome 


tree at 1400 years. But it is, i 
its details, a pretty speculi 
five relationship. There is n 
living heartwood from Britis 
yews much older than 40 
years, no datable ancient tin 
bers (as there are for mos 
other species). No one is sun 
yet at what age they begin t 
go hollow, or when or wh 
foey go into slow growti 
mode (foe Selborne tree pu 
on just 10 inches in its las 
hundred years). All that 1 
certain is that there are som 
500 ancient yews surviving ii 
Britain, almost all in churcfc 
yards and all most probabh 
much older than foe churchei 
themselves. Some connectioi 
with ancient religion seem 
certain. But the planting o 
wild tree species was un 
known before the Middli 
Ages — which suggests the 
sacred sites were situate 
close to existing trees. Yet ca \ 
foe architects of at least MX 
churches really, have wedge i 
their buildings into already 

established ground- plans? Foi 
all foe information accumu 
feting about them, anctenl 
yews remain trees of mystery 

RICHARD MABEft 
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Diary 


Matthew Norman 


| AST •week’s Shadow 
E C abinet elections 
■111 niiLlitwim them the 
usual whispers of devious 
plotting against the leader- 
ship. The most notable 
revolved around the re- 
- election of Old Labour char- 
acter. Tom Clarke, at the ex- 
pense of that lovable 
firebrand Jack Cunning- 
ham Rumour had it that a 
dissafffected Gordon Brown 
n unwww dto embarrass 
Mr Tony Blair by lumber- 
ing him with Mr Clarke. I 
am pleased today to quash 
this malicious nonsense; Mr 
Brown is on splendid terns 

with Mr Blair, and would 
never countenance such 
Machiavellian scheming 
even ifhe were not Mean- 
while, earlier this week, 
two men fancied a coffee tn 
a parliamentary building 
on Mlllbank. They went to 
an obscure and quiet sixth- 
floor cafe — so quiet, in fact, 
that only two other people 
were present. Can we guess 
the identity of this duo? No 
doubt Mr Brown was telling 
Mr Clarke why under no ctr- 
cum stances would he have 
dreamt oThelptog him to be 
re-elected to the Shadow 
Cabinet. 


I Y friend Terry 
Major-Ball rings, 

1 sounding a little low 
even though his long- 
awaited TV fDm is on BBC2 
tonight. He was in a good 
mood mrtQ 10 minutes ago. 
he tells me, but then he read 
Lynda Lee-Potter’s column 
in. the Daily MaiL Lynda 
was absolutely beastly, ac- 
cusing him of enjoyingtbe 

limnlig ht, and nfh nilrfhig 

his own fame entirely upon 
his famous little brother. 
’’Actually , Tm not too 
bothered, because she does 
write such rubbish, doesn’t 
she?” says Terry. “I always 
call her Lynda Lee-Potty. 1 
know it's not very gallant, 
but rm a little bit naughty 
like that.'’ Upon this caustic 
note, we say farewelL 


I ARGARET Hodge is 
interviewed in that 

I cathedral ofheavy- 

weight political writing. 
Good Housekeeping maga- 
zine. It is distressing stufL 
Describing Westminster as 
“the worst boy's dub”, the 
close friend and Islington 
neighbour of Mr Tony Blair 
explains why beluga 
Labour backbencher Is jolly 
rotten. “There is enormous 
competitiveness. If you’ve 
managed fnpnta minister 
on the spot, yon don't get 
any kudos for it, only 
envy." Oh dear. “It’s the 
most gossipy, sniping, back- 
biting place-” Oh dear, oh 
dear. “Theare’sno celebra- 
tion of other people's suc- 
cesses, no pulling together. 

I don't like the way Tm al- 
ways having to look over 
my shoulder.” Oh dear, oh 
dear, oh dear. Her mutual 
loathing for Judith Church 
(her neighbouring MP In 
Dagenham) Is well known, 
but it's upsetting that she 
feels this way about every- 
one else. Poor Mags. The 
Diary appeals to all you hor- 
rid Labour MPs out there — 
yes, you too Judith Church 
— to seek her out, give her a 
big hug, and say: “There, 
there, Mags, we love yon 
really, honest we do-” Do it 
today, and put the twinkle 
back in her eyes- 

■■■REMENDOUS news. 

■ Mr Norman Hills calls 

H from Somerset offer- 
ing a copy ofLord Woodrow 
Wyatt’s 1976 classic The Ex- 
ploits of Mr Sa ucy Squirrel. 
Mr Wills edited a journal in 
the days when Woody 
had a printingbmaness 
(one, alas, that went bust), . 
and was given the book as a 
Christinas present by the 
author himself. Would you 
believe it, the copy is actu- 
ally signed. Even now. it is 
travelling through the post, 
and wiR take up its tenure 
as Diary Book of the Month 
next week. 


I HAVE a new so-called 
rival. It Is my friend Ren 
Follett, who writes the 
diary in this week’s Time 
Out magazine. Ken is at his 
most playful and self-pa- 
rodic, describing the 
Guardian as a “student 
newspaper”, and profess- 
ing enthusiasm for the Kent 
town of Stevenage, which 
hia wife Barbie hopes to rep- 
resent as a Labour MP. Kesu 
is besotted with the local 
footb&Q club, describing 
Stevenage PC as “the best 
team in the Diadora 
League”. As he very well 
knows, Stevenage PC play 
in the more prestigious 
Vanxhall Conference. But 
how typical of Ken to par- 
ody himself so wittily asa 
metropolitan sophisticate 
affecting knowledge of 
local matters. 



Fine words, but the 
state rolls on 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


O N THE eve of tbe 
Conservative Party 
Conference, speak- 
ing to a private meet- 
ing, John Major gave notice 
of swingeing cots in public 
Spending. Headlines appeared 
next day saying that his final 
speech to the conference 
would set out the shape of this 
•draconian approach to finan- 
cial virtue. Needless to say. 
nothing of die sort occurred. 
If anything, ministerial out- 
pourings at Blackpool pleased 
the assembled m attitude by 
pointing towards more spend- 
ing not less. This is, after all, 
statist Britain, and an elec- 
tion beckons. 

The size of the state is tbe 
most intractable long-term 
issue in politics. It’s at the 
sharp end of economic argu- 
ment In countries from Pima 
to the US. It is also one of the 
few issues that continue seri- 
ously to divide left and right. 
In Britain, other large issues 
such as Europe and defence, 
which once starkly distin- 
guished the mainstream par- 
ties. no longer do so to the 


game extent Ireland, crime, 
the environment these like- 
wise gather together many 

differe nt po litician^ huddling 
round simplicities on the one 
hand, or complexities on the 

other, that are immune from 

distinctive stands of 

principle. 

But the state and its future 
remains a different kind of 
question. It fits the matrix of 
file old ideological divide. 
More statism to the left, less 
to the right: we still know 
where, asplrationally, Lib- 
Lab and Conservative are 
positioned. 

This perception of a divide 
reaches into the Tory Party 
itself. . The Governor of Hong 
Kong, quondam Tory wet, 
this week drew an his Asian 
experience to suggest that the 
proportion of money taken by 
the British state, 42 per cent 
of gross domestic product is 
too large. He was immedi- 
ately welcomed fatn the ranks 
of the right Here is one more 
proof; we're told, that the 
Tories are uniting round" dis- 
tinctively right-wing posi- 
tions. which foreshadow a 
great electoral debate with 
tiieir opponents concerning 
♦hte most • ftrrvfnmpTTffll of all 
modem questions. 

I think what’s on show here 
is less the vitality of Conser- 
vative thinking than the 
Tories' ongoing capacity to 
have it both ways: pretending 
to an adventurous new real- 
ism for file next century. 
Without Haring to indicate a 


fliwg ig thing they would do 
about it Mr Patten’s speech, 
literate and reflective, better 
illustrates the timidity of the 
Tory debate than any radical- 
ism coursing through the par- 
ty's councils. Even sheltered 
in Hong Kong, he mate only 
a g in g er ly approach to the 
smaller state. Many Tories, in 
their hearts, "light like to see 
one. They worry more than 
Labour about tbe drag on 
market dynamism imposed 
by large state spending. In 
some circumstances they 
might be more persuadable 
that thorn should be drastic 
cuts. But that moment isn’t 
now, and the Governor isn't 
yet a programmatic rightist 
any more than are the right 
themselves. There is no pro- 
gramme. There are merely 
words, anxious or defiant, de- 
pending on whether Mr Pat- 
ten or Mr Redwood is the 
speaker. 

Most Tories whatever their 
origin are, in other words, 
prisoners of the cultural and 
pol iti ck assumptions this old 
European country has devel- 
oped over half b century. All 
Tory politicians want to 
reduce public spending below 
40 per cent of GDP, but six- 
teen years of failure have 
shown how fragile is their 
will to insist on this being 
achieved. For further evi- 
dence, consult Too Close To 
Call (Little Brown £17.50), just 
published by two of Mr Ma- 
jor’s advisers, Sarah Hogg 
and Jonathan Hill, their 


retirement version of the 
Major years. Though it has 
some important factual dis- 
closures, for example about 
the Maastricht negotiation, 
and is atmospherically 
revealing, this book suffers 
more than most such mem- 
oirs from telling only a frac- 
tion of what the authors know 
and saw. The reader feels 
somewhat patronised, by 
being studiously short- 
changed, Ms Hogg was once, 
after all, a journalist Here 
she cannot tell the truth. But 
it does clearly emerge that Mr 
Major has no more time than 
any other prime minister to 
take a sceptical interest in the 

size of the state. The accept- 
able range of central state 
power, as is once more 
revealed by the latest leak of 
an outline plan to nationalise 
all schools, seems limitless. 
On budget issues, one only 
has to read the Hogg-Hill ac- 
count of the 1991 pre-election 
public spending round to 
understand how remote from 
departmental ministers’ 


Labour is certain to 
have the gravest 
problems with 
public spending. 
Mr Blair is well 
aware of this 


agenda, at that time, was the 
slightest possibility ofa calcu- 
lated budget cut-back. Nor is 
there much ftl gn that this ha< 
changed. In the absence of a 
new philosophy, all depart- 
mental ministers light for 
their budgets to the death. 
And in the aiwnnp of a chan- 
cellor who, rmHlte Kenneth 
Clarke, believes in the virtue 
of a smaller state, that new 
philosophy will not emerge. 

There is, I think, only one 
circumstance in which it is 


likely to do so. This is if the 
Labour Party wins the elec- 
tion. Labour is certain to 
have the gravest problems 
with public spending. Mr 
Blair is well aware of this, 
which is why he and Mr 
Brown have exerted minatory 
pressures on their colleagues, 
who daily suffer the most ab- 
ject public embarrassment in 
radio and television inter- 
views rather than commit the 
party to spending a penny of 

extra money. But the Labour 

commitment doesn’t get even 
as far as an aspiration to re- 
examine the quantum of pub- 
lic spending, or the necessity 
perhaps to eliminate whole 
programmes from public 
responsibility. 

Since half the parliamen- 
tary party, and maybe half 

the Cabinet, will have a preju- 
dice In favour of succumbing 
to tbe interest-group pres- 
sures that will pile upon them 
when the post-Tory floodgate 
Is at last opened, it does not 
make sense to look to the 
Blair years as a period when 
tbe Patten propositions will 
call forth a radical response. 

States, he says, are “mus- 
cle-bound but weak, ambi- 
tious but derided”. He could 
have been describing the Brit- 
ish state Thatcherism has 
produced. “To do much bet- 
ter,” he more contentiously 
argues, “they must do much 
less.” The first party likely to 
put itself seriously behind 
that Wf*. and painful 
counter-cultural tendency it 
needs to inaugurate, is the 
Tory Party in opposition. If 
•ftTai-r inate a decade. with an 
unreconstructed state that 
has failed to deliver the eco- 
nomic growth on which all 
depends, the case tor doing so 
may have become overwhelm- 
ing. For the moment, we 
await the Tory election mani- 
festo with interest. The words 
from Hong Kong, specifying 
nothing would make a pre- 
amble which is, even now, the 
limit of the Conservative 
consensus. 


Britain pretends Nigeria is ‘safe* enough to bar its refugees - yet, argues Nobel- 
prizewinning writer Wole Soyinka, the Government promotes its very instability 

Safe haven of duplicity 


I HAVE recently had the 
unsalutary experience 
of reading an officially 
commissioned docu- 
ment on the question of 
asylum-seekers in Britain. It 
purported to offer a “safety 
profile” of the nations from 
which such refugees have 
fled, and a more meretricious 
document I have yet to meet 
tn my modest encounters 
with the paper trails Of offi- 
cial deception. 

The history of fascism and 
its apologists, alas, is replete 
with the kind of archival ma- 
terial evidently prepared by 
experts who have been care- 
fully assembled for the sole 
purpose of justifying policies 
that are already decided 
upon. 

The Guardian’s revelations 
that the British government 
is preparing to act on this 
document come as no sur- 
prise. The miracle indeed is 
that John Major’s administra- 
tion has not gone even far- 
ther. I frilly expect to learn 
any day now that it has 
resumed the sale of arms to 
General Sanl Abacha's 
regime in order to enable Ni- 
geria to secure her borders 
against the hordes of mi- 
grants attempting to crash 
into a land that , is so prodi- 
giously overflowing with lib- 
erty, justice, free speech, indi- 
vidual security . . . not to 
mention the proverbial milk 
and honey. 

Only the British govern- 
ment appears not to know 
that wi thin Nigeria, mere 
association, sometimes 
through kinship alone, with 
dissident journalists, alleged 
coup-plotters, political oppo- 
nents of all kinds, etc etc, has 
turned the lives of millions of 
Nigerians info a nightmare of 
existence. Hostage-taking and 
extra-judicial executions have 
become the stock-in-trade of 
Abacha’s desperate hold on 
powerJ Or could It be that the 
British government believes 
that the recent travesty of 
justice in the secret trials ' of 
many prominent Nigerian cit- 
izens is some kind of fleeting 
aberration? 

The truth is this: Britain is 
merely laying the ground- 
work for a policy of accommo- 
dation with Abacha’s and 
other African dictatorships. 
The issue, in my view, is not 
whether or not the United 
Kingdom' stands to benefit — 
culturally, economically, or 

whatever — from an influx of 
asylum-seekers. What is pres- 
ently covered up by the issue 
of asylum policy is Britain's 
now familiar collaborationist 
attitude towards the most 
repellent regimes on the con- 
tinent of Africa — as long as 
business continues as usuaL 
The Commonwealth Sum- 
mit is just around “the corner. 
I find it no mere coincidence 
that there has been hi file past 
few weeks an acceleration of 
moves to implement the new 
asylum proposals. The real 
objective is a clean bill of 
health for the likes of Abacha 
and a return of favours — all 
in file line of business — at 
the next Commonwealth Con- 
ference. I do not believe for a 
moment Abacha’s recent pro- 
testations that he has no in- 
tention of attending that 
meeting; all the evidence 
points to the wish of the Brit- 
ish government to indulge it- 



self and delude the world with 
the discredited line of “con- 
structive en g age m ent". 

There is a point at which 
the duplicity of governments 
become so shaming that 
moral considerations do no 
more than rebuke their pro- 
ponents. It is flrtile therefore 
to request of John Major's 
gov e rnment a sense of moral 
responsibility towards those 
who face a real da n g e r to 
their very existence If they 
are returned to the grip of 
their own governments. Let 
us propose instead to tbe Brit- 
ish government a simple as- 
pect of ■ self-interest that it 


may have overlooked. 
Clearly, the narrow national- 
ism that has become a recent 
tendency in much, of Europe 
has not left Britain un- 
touched. On tbe contrary, the 
Government’s policies indi- 
cate that the legacy of Enoch 
Powell is not dead, and that 

Jean-Marie Le Fen would find 
easy adherents in this 
country, should European 
unification finally move be- 
yond rhetoric. 

There is. however, one way 
to remove, or drastically 
reduce, the emotive targets on 
which such chauvinism feeds. 
This is to cut off. at source. 


the causes of the exodus that 
constitutes the agony of the 
nationalist extreme. It is all a 
question of choice: Britain 
cannot support repressive 
regimes abroad and expect 
that her borders will not be 
invaded by refugees. K Nige- 
rian asylum-seekers did not 
constitute an Issue two or 
three years ago. there is a 

definite reason why they have 

suddenly become one, and 
Britain is uniquely positioned 
to supply the answer to that 
question: why? 

In short, at least as far as 
one refugee source — Nigeria 
— is concerned, Britain can 


act to eliminiate that specific 
headache for which it bears 
such a large measure off culpa- 
bility. The discriminatory, 
even racist implications of 
the overall policy requires a 
different, and more general- 
ised, response. It goes to the 
heart of the “little Europe" 
m entality that is overtaking 
the vaunted bastions of hu- 
manistic conduct — that dis- 
course should- take place si- 
multaneously with the 
pragmatic propositions that 
we do make now in relation to 
specific cases of the refugee 
phenomenon. 

We have to ensure that the 
Immediate dilemma of af- 
fected beings is not lost in the 
seduction of the larger debate. 
Human displacement is not 
self-willed, but is an imposi- 
tion. And nations which, in 
any way, have contributed to 
those circumstances must be 
directed towards the path of 
rectification. 

Let Britain end its support 
for dictatorships, and a begin- 
ning will have been made in 
resolving her self-inflicted in- 
flux of asylum-seekers. 


A writer sentenced 
to permanent exile 

WOLE SOYINKA was born 
tn Abeokuta, Nigeria, in 
1934. He has been a lec- 
turer, a playwright and, no- 
tably, a political prisoner 
in bis home country. His 
outspoken views have often 
led him into conflict with 
Nigeria’s rulers: in 1965 he 
famously held up a radio 
station at gunpoint and 
forced it to replace a prime- 
ministertal broadcast with 
his own recorded warning 
to the premier to leave 
town. 

After imprisonment on 
political grounds from 1967 
to 1969, be went into volun- 
tary exQe. He returned to 
Nigeria in 1975 but left 
again eight years later 
when tipped that his life ws 
at risk. 

Two years . ago, General 
Sani Abacha seized power 
after the then president. 
General Ibrahim Baban- 
gida, cancelled elections. 
Moshood Abiola, consid- 
ered to be president-elect, 
was arrested and charged 
with treason. Political ac- 
tivity was banned and 40 
alleged coup plotters were 
convicted and sentenced to 
death or Imprisonment. 
There has been strong in- 
ternational criticism of 
Abacha's regime. 


Thirteen months ago, as 
Soyinka was about to board 
a flight to Germany and 
Sweden far a lecture tour, 
police confiscated his pass- 
port. After learning that he 
was soon to be arrested, he 
smuggled him«*lf out of Ni- 
geria, having first found a 
jt»f a place for his wife and 
children. 

Since then he has been 
living nomadicaBy in exile, 
from Paris and London to 
Zurich and Boston. 

Wole Soyinka won the 
Nobel Prize for Literature 
in 1986. His play. Beatifica- 
tion Of Area Boy. previews 
from today at the West 
Yorkshire Playhouse 


The two-step 
that beats the 
giant leap 



Natasha Walter 


T HIS is breast cancer 
awareness month, so 
Elizabeth Hurley has 
been seen around town wear- 
ing a pink ribbon. But she 
needn’t worry as much as 
some women. Figures 
released this week show that 
although the incidence of 
breast cancer is greater 
among middle-class women, 
poor women are most likely 
to die of it 

Being wealthy is our best 
protection against an early 

death, and not just from 
breast cancer. Poverty is a 
highly effective killer in Brit- 
ain; seven years of life are 
denied to people at the bottom 
of the heap. A government 
report this week confirmed 
that difference in life expec- 
tancy: a difference that stifles 
its ability to deny the nation’s 
growing inequalities. All 
sorts of factors compound the 
disadvantage poor people 
face; high-risk lifestyles typi- 
fied by cigarettes and lack of 
exercise could be seen as irre- 
sponsible, but bad housing 
and tbe difficulty of maintain- 
ing a warm environment and 
a good diet are just part of 
what being poor means in 
Britain today. Research done 
by NCH Action for Children 
last year suggested that a 
woman on Income support 
would not have the money to 
give her child tbe equivalent 
of the diet laid down in Vic- 
torian workhouses. And diet 
is now more and more impli- 
cated in disease — from can- 
cer to birth defects. 

Even heart disease, once 
mythologised as the disease of 
the high-flier, is now discov- 
ered to be the disease of tbe 
low-flier. Bus-drivers were 
the occupational group who 
came out on top of recent 
research into who dies of 
heart disease. 

This is the unsexy, grotty 
underbelly of medical ad- 
vances. We can all gasp over 
the bizarre pictures released 
this week of a human ear 
grafted on to a mouse’s back, 
and wonder over the godlike 
status of the scientists who 
mix ed mouse and man with 
surreal abandon. But how do 
we close the gap between the 
lovely laboratory, spinning 
dreams in its riean, brilliant 
universe, and the tatty estate 
where no one is taking folic 
acid before pregnancy or eat- 
ing dark-green vegetables or 
doing load-bearing exercise 
three times a week? Perhaps 
the vanguard should stop rac- 
ing so fast, and more energy 
be diverted into getting the 
peopled file back to catch up. 

What would this shift mean 
in practice? Preferably not 
the heavier and heavier hand 


of the nanny state. The most 
vital steps enter that thorny 
tangle of conveying health 
messages to communities in 
ways that enable rather than 
just teach. 

What price the advice to 
take more exercise on a 
stretched budget? But some 
GPs have been giving their 
depressed, overweight, unfit 
patients vouchers for the 
local gym. How clever are 
advertisements pushing 
smoke alarms if people can- 
not afford them? But one com- 
munity health project in Scot- 
land launched a loan scheme 
for home* safety equipment 
and saw the rate of child acci- 
dents fall at the local hospital 
How useful are state-run cam- 
paigns to eat more healthily, 
when the messages compete 
with advertising for high-fat, 
high-sugar foods? But co-oper- 
ative movements like the 
Sand well Food Cooperatives 
Development Unit in the West 
Midlands bring cheap fresh 
food into areas where there is 
no access to good shops. It 
reports that some elderly 
people reached by the scheme 
tasted grapes for the first 
time. The gap between that 
kind of day-today depriva- 
tion and the Frankensteinian 
glamour of the grafted ear is a 
gulf into which many medical 
dreams fall flat. 

P erhaps it was the 
realisation of the exces- 
sive distance between 
potential and reality that led 
the National Lottery Chari- 
ties Board to sideline medical- 
research charities in its first 
rounds of grant-giving. The 
few health projects that the 
lottery has funded are delib- 
erately targeting the gap be- 
tween file laboratory and the 
real world. As far as breast 
cancer goes, the board has 
given £201300 to a Cancer 
Research Campaign project in 
Glasgow investigating the 
links between breast-cancer 
mortality and poverty. Its 
work is not nearly as dra- 
matic as that of those who 
research the “magic bullets” 
that might “win the battle" 
against the disease. Dr Una 
Mcleod, who set up the pro- 
ject, is looking at intercon- 
nected factors. from the deliv- 
ery of medical care to diet, 
smoking and the prevalence 
of other diseases, with a prac- 
tical emphasis: ’TPs what one 
can actually change that in- 
terests us.” ' 

Other projects boosted by 
the lottery board include a 
women's health-advice centre 
In Ashington, Northumber- 
land. which emphasises self- 
help; Age Concern projects 
providing help with heating; 
and community centres giv- 
ing out nutrition advice. 
These low-key little projects 
run close to the bumpy 
ground of everyday life and 
are the real heroes of our 
dreams for longer lives. The 
mouse with a human ear 
might look like a giant leap 
for humankind — but the two- 
steps-forward, one-step-back 
dance of community-based 
projects up and down Britain 
may get us ftnrther, faster. 


COULD 
YOU BE A 
MORE 
INSPIRING 
LEADER? 
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10 OBITUARIES 


Edward Totah 


An eye 
for the 

future 


F ROM the late semi- 
ties, when he 
opened his first gal- 
lery in Covent 
Garden in London, 
Edward Totah, who has died 
of an aneurism of the brain 
aged 46. set himself the chal- 
lenging task of promoting the 
work of young artists, above 
all Italians, respected in their 
native countries but not easy 
to sell in the more insular 
market here. 

Soon after his move in 1984 
to larger premises in Old Bur- 
lington Street in the West 
End, around the comer from 
the more high-profile Cork 
Street galleries, he came to be 
seen especially as -the cham- 
pion of painters, aged from 
their early thirties to their 
early fifties, who were revi- 
talising figurative painting in 
this country: among them, 
Paula Rego, Maurice Cockrill, 
Derek Boshier, Stephen 
McKenna, Graham Crowley, 
Stephen Farthing and 
Suzanne Treister. 

His taste was not confined 
to one medium or to one kind 
of work: he also gave exhibi- 
tions to sculptors such as 
Denis Masi and John Newling 
and to the feminist Alexis 
Hunter, both as an artist 
working with colour photog- 
raphy and later as a painter. 
Among other artists to whose 
work he was devoted were the 
French-bom photographer 
Jean-March Prouveur, whose 
homo-erotic tableaux were 
first shown in 1981, long be- 
fore Robert Mapplethorpe had 
become a household na me, 
and the Japanes e-bom mini- 
malist painter Yuko Shirai- 
shi, whose refined technique 
and colour sense fitted in well 
with Totah's devotion to solid 
aesthetic values. 


Like other dealers. Totah 
found that the more lucrative 
secondary market for the 
work of “blue-chip" modern 
artists could support the 
riskier activities of promot- 
ing new work: Alexander 
Calder, Fernand Leger, Ro- 
berto Matta, Josef Albers and 
Lucio Fontana were among 
the artists whose work he 
showed in the gallery or in 
which he dealt separately be- 
hind the scenes and at the 
internati onal art fairs. 

After closing the gallery as 
a provisional measure In 1993 
while looking for new pre- 
mises, he discovered that he 
had a particular flair in this 
area, especially for the work 
of Fontana and other Italian 
abstract artists of the fifties. 

He was bora in the Lebanon 
— his Jewish parents were 
from D amas cus but had been 
forced to flee when the 
French protectorate was dis- 
solved — and was set early on 
a roving existence. Hie spent 
bis childhood largely in the 
south of France and in Milan, 
first coming to London in 1967 
to study. He settled in London 
by 1974, but his mother and 
brother Albert, also an art 
dealer, remained in Italy, to 
which he continued to make 
regular visits. 

A genuine internationalist 
and extremely able linguist, 
he was completely at ease, 
too, in French society, he was 
as incapable of confining him- 
self to file art or culture of one 
country as he was to a single 
language. Against all the com- 
mercial odds, he showed the 
work of such Italian artists as 
Alighiero E BoettL Valerio 
Adami and- Carlo Maria Mari- 
ana, of the German Jiri Geog 
Dokoupil, even though he 
knew that sales in the timid 



Edward Totah . . . loyal to the artists whose work he respected, even if years of showing them failed to yield profits’ 


British market were likely to 
be slow and confined largely 
to foreign buyers. 

An immense charm, candid 
honesty and mischievous 
sense of humour were among 
Totah's most endearing quali- 
ties. Not sufficiently ruthless, 
perhaps, to become an inter- 
national dealer of the first 
rank, he was a model human 
being: generous to a 'fault, 
loyal to the artists whose 
work he respected, even if 
years of showing them failed 
to yield any great profits, con- 
sistently and almost naively 
enthusiastic about the merits 
of the art he showed. His 
frankness could be disarm- 
ing, especially in the context 
of a business famous for sub- 
terfuge and for keeping up 
appearances. 

Shortly after the opening of 
a group exhibition, I 
remarked to him on the sur- 
prisingly large number of red 
dots signifying sales, and 
pleyfolly asked Mm if they 
were real or pretend. "Pre- 
tend. of course,” he laughed, 
shooting his arms into the 
air. Only Edward would have 


gone to the trouble of pretend- 
ing to have a success ul show 
only to undermine his own 
charade. In this seme, he was 
not the greatest master of 
public relations. 

As a man, as a devoted 
father and as a friend erf many 
in the art world, he needed no 
further training or education. 
He was held in deep affection 
by those who had the good 
fortune to know him and 
work with him. and he will 
not easily be replaced. 


MaraolMiflitDm 

Nigel Greenwood writes: 1 

first met Edward in 1981. 
Someone had told me there 
was this dotty foreigner who 
had had the temerity to open 
a contemporary art gallery in 
Covent Garden. The exhibi- 
tion was of Calder mobiles 
and Leger drawings, but it 
was the welcome I received 
that was so memorable. There 
was this impossibly good- 
looking couple who were gen- 
uinely pleased to see me and 
my very young daughter, 
hi many ways, Edward was 


the ultimate stranger — tall, 
dark and handsome — arriv- 
ing from some exotic land. He 
disdained English tailoring 
and ties but never looked less 
fhaq immacula te. I am not 
sure how keen an eye he had. 
and I don't think he would 
claim to be an innovator, but 
his inna te good taste meant 
that he would never show a 
bad picture and several times 
he abandoned an exhibition: 
half-way through when he 
lost faith in the work, even 
though he still continued to 
support that artist AH this 
could have been sheer indul- 
gence if Edward had not had a 
practical side as well 
Despite the manic state of 
the art world in the eighties, 
Edward always seemed to 
make sure he had time to 
spare, though this was partly 
due to his notoriously short 
attention span. Edward often 
got bored. Until, that is, the 
next deal could be negotiated 
and then he was in his 
element But despite the cut- 
throat business of dealing. I 
know of no one who ever 
described him as less than a 


gentleman. However, it is as a 
family man that I shall al- 
ways remember Edward. 
Many were the times that he 
chose to miss an important 
art occasion. Why? “Because 
Arsenal are at home tonight 
and I have promised my son." 
Layla and Telal can be proud 
of having such a father. 

Paula Rego adds: Edward was 
the first dealer Vho ap- 
proached me and I had sev- 
eral shows In the very early 
eighties at his little gallery in 
Floral Street, Covent Garden. 
It was always very lively and 
exciting, full of young people. 
And then in the mid-eighties I 
had a couple of shows at his 
new gallery. He was so en- 
couraging and kind, and al- 
ways in a good humour. My 
work made him laugh — and I 
liked that. Be had the knack, 
tremendous flair and style. 
He will be very greatly 
missed. 


Edward Totah, art dealer, bom 
Beirut, June 28, 1949; died 
October 22, 1995 


The Guardi an Thu rsday October 26 1995 

Maty Wickes 

The nosy nun 
next door 


H ollywood charac- 
ter actress Mary 
Wickes, who has died 
aged 79. was typecast 
for six decades as a nurse, 
schoolteacher, librarian, nosy 
neighbour and nun. Although 
Walt Disney animators 
claimed that they used her 
looks and mannerisms as the 
model for the arch- villa iness 
Cruella De Vil In 101 Dalma- 
tians, there seems little resem- 
blance; Wickes's women were 
generally good-natured souls 
under their sometimes snap- 
pish exteriors. 

The archetypal Wickes role 
was that of Miss Preen, nurse 
to Sheridan Whiteside (Monty 
Woolley), the cantankerous 
broadcaster laid up with a 
broken hip in The Man Whe 
Came To Dinner (1941). She 
baxks that Florence Nightin- 
gale would have preferred 
Jack the Ripper to him — as 
patient or husband — all the 
while winking at the others 
on-screen. It was that wink 
which always gave her away 
as a softie really. 

In Now Voyager (1942), she 
a gain has to cope with a cur- 
mudgeonly patient in Gladys 
Cooper, Bette Davis's domi- 
neering mother. "Pickford's 
my name. Dora not Maty.” 
she says, introducing herself 
to Davis. “There were three 
other nurses before me. just in 
and out I lasted a whole 
month. Of course, she gave me 
the sack this morning." 

Bom Mary Isabelle Wicken- 
hausen in St Louis and edu- 
cated at Washington Universi- 
ty, she made her first 
professional stage appearance 
in 1934 in The Farmer Takes A 
Wife. She appeared in over 80 
■ play s in summer stock and in 
Stage Door, Dan ton's Death 
and The , Man Who Came To 
Dinner on Broadway, the last 
led to her screen debut and a 
Warner Bros contract 
Wickes was seldom Inactive 
over the following decades, 
turning up in scores of 
movies, highly visible in small 
roles; later she did the same in 
TV series. In Higher and 
Higher (1943), she was a ser- 
vant who helps Frank. Sinatra 
(even thinner than she) to get 
Mtched to Michele Morgan, 
and in Destry (1955), the third 
remake of Destry Rides A ga in , 
she had a spirited saloon 
brawl with Mari Bla n chard 
over a man's trousers. 

In Dance With. Me Henry 


(1956) — the last of the Bud 
Abbott and Lou Costello films, 
proving that all bad things 
must come to an end — she 
was the prim social worker 
threatening to take a group of 
orphaned children away from 
Lou. She first played a sassy 
nun in The Trouble With An- 
gels (1966). directed by Ida Lu- 
pLno, dealing with "problem" 
child Hay ley Mills. In the se- 
quel, Where Angels Go ... 
Trouble Follows (1968), she 
was a nun-teacher ma n a gi ng 
to turn little devils into an- 
gels. Nuns in Hollywood 
movies are nicer, braver, wit- 
tier, tougher and sometimes 



Wickes: above. Sister Act 
below, Cruella’s model 



even sexier than other 
women, with the implication 
that nuns are fun. Actresses 
playing nuns are probably 
only mar ginall y better than 
the other way around. 

Over a quarter of a century 
later, she was back in the 
habit in Sister Act and its 
sequel as a playful tone-deaf 
nun taught to carry a tune by 
Whoopie Goldberg. Mary 
Wickes's last film role was as 
Aunt March in Gillian Arm- 
strong's Little Women (1994). 
She had changed very little 
since those first appearances 
In the forties. 


Ronald Bargain 


Mary Wickes, character actress, 
bom June 13, 1916; died October 
22, 1995 




Henry Roth 


Career of silence 


H ENRY Roth, who has 
died in New Mexico 
aged 89. was in turn a 
novelist, a teacher, a 
lathe-operator, a psychiatric 
nurse, a duck- farmer, and 
then — remarkably enough. 
In the last few years of his life 
— a novelist again. Scott Fitz- 
gerald once wrote that there 
were “no second acts" In the 
careers of American writers: 
the course of Roth’s life and 
writings was so strange that 
it can be said both to prove 
and to disprove the truth of 
that remark. 

Roth’s parents were Jews 
from Ukraine who in 1907 
brought him as an infant to 
the slums of New York’s 
Lower East Side. At school be 
attracted the attention or his 
English teacher. Eda Lou 
Walton, a published poet and 
minor literary figure of the 
day. whose lover he eventu- 
ally became. In his late twen- 
ties he published Call It Sleep, 
the novel on which the pre- 
carious zig-zag of his reputa- 
tion was to depend for the rest 
of his life. 

The central figure of the 
book is a slum-child named 
David SchearL who is about 
five years old when the story 
begins and about nine when it 

closes. He is sensitive, clever, 
easily alarmed; at home be 


battles with his pathologi- 
cally quarrelsome father; in 
the streets his senses are bat- 
tered by the noise, dirt and 
violence of tenement life. 

Yet the novel is not the 
piece of proletarian realism it 
was initially taken *to be; 
rather it is one which at- 
tempts to describe, in power- 
fully innovative ranges of lan- 
guage, a religious or 
visionary experience of the 
world; “Not pain, not terror, 
but strangest triumph, 
strangest acquiescence. One 
might as well call it sleep.’’- 

Misunderstood though the 
novel may have been, it was 
nevertheless enthusiastically 
received. After such a debut 
an assured literary career 
seemed to lie before the 
young man. Instead there fol- 
lowed only a protracted 
silence: first years cf it, then 
decades of it. Roth had be- 
come a communist, and his 
inability to go on writing 
doubtless sprang in part from 
the stultifying effect of party 
dogma about the kind of fic- 
tion that “the struggle” then 
demanded. 

But one of foe most tor- 
menting things about writer's 
block is that ultimately no 
writer can ever blame anyone 
but himself for his own steril- 
ity. like the original impulse 


to write, it too can be experi- 
enced by the person involved 
as a mysterious compulsion, 
even as a kind erf career. 

In 1963. Call It Sleep was 
rediscovered and re-pub- 
lished to far greater critical 
acclaim than before. This 
time, unlike the last, the 
novel sold in hundreds of 
thousands of copies, both in 
hard, cover and in paperback. 
Was this sudden accession of 
feme and money to be the 
“missing” second act of 
Roth's life? He had long since 
left the Communist Party. 
Cautiously be began writing 
again; I can remember read- 
ing with intense surprise, as 
though bearing a voice from 
beyond the grave, a melan- 
choly piece in the American 
monthly, Commentary, about 
an ex-writer turned duck- 
farmer, and the mixture -of 
resignation, self-scorn, and 
relief with which he went 
about his chores. 

Once again, nothing much 
followed from these attempts, 
until, after the lapse of yet 
another three decades, it was 
announced that the octoge- 
narian Roth had embarked on 
a six-volume sequence of 
novels entitled Mercy (X A 
Rude Stream. Of this se- 
quence, two volumes have so 

far appeared. Were they to be 



Henry Roth . . . not writing can also be a way of life 


the final, belated vindication 
of the entire career, a star- 
tling reclamation of the cre- 
ative power that had been 
mislaid so far back? Alas. no. 
I have read only Volume One 
of the sequence, A Star Shines 
Over Mt Morris Park, and it 
left me with no appetite for Its 
successors. Like Call It. Sleep, 
the book is about a small 
Jewish boy. some years older 
than his predecessor, growing 
up in New York. But the Writ- 
ing bas little power, the nar- 
rative is interrupted by point- 
less. “postmodern" colloquies 
between the aged author and 
his word-processor, the signif- 


icance of the boy's experi- 
ences springs not from within 
him but is merely imputed or 
insisted on throughout. -The 
singular biography sketched 
out above was 'thus fated, 
after all, neither to have a 
happy ending nor a happy 
new beginning., 

Roth was married to Muriel 
Parker, the composer, who 
died in 1990. He leaves two 
sons. 


Eton Jacobson 


Henry Roth, writer, bom 
February 8, 1906; died October 
13, 1995 


Another Day 


October 26 1922 — To David 
Garnett Dear Bunny, I must 
write and tell you how much I 
enjoyed your book [his novel. 
Lady Into Fox. about a 
woman’s magic metamorpho- 
sis] last n i gh t. I read it breath- 
lessly at a sitting in about 
three hours! Really I believe 
you must have written it es- 
pecially for me it pleased me 
so much! . . . 

Ralph [Partridge, her hus- 
band] was reading a story by 
Beckford last night at the 
same time in which the gen- 
tleman became a bear and 
some ladies swans, wolves 
and various other birds, ea- 
gles I think, so somehow we 


Birthdays 


John Arden, playwright 65; 
Kevin Barron, Labour MP, 
49; Ian Chapman, publisher, 
former chairman, William 
Collins. 70: Hillary Rodham 
Clinton. America's First 
Lady, 48; Sir Percy Cradock. 
Chinawatctaer, former diplo- 
mat, 72: Paul Craneman, ac- 
tor, 70; Prof William Deer, 
geologist, former master of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 85; 
Bob Edwards, former deputy 
chairman. Mirror Group, 70; 
Edward Garnier, Conserva- 
tive MP, 43; Prof Robert 
Hinde. master. St John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 72; Bob 
Hoskins, actor, 53; Peter 
Joslin, chief constable, War- 


all became raised into a most 
beautiful world of animals 
through our various books. 
Lytton was reading Vathek 
most of the time, and it was a 
cruel blow to me to have to 
retire to bed with a mere man 
. . . Once 1 had a lovely dream 
about a fox and very often 
buzzards are my night com- 
panions . . . You must be very 
excited and proud to have 
made such a book! I feel now 
one has mismanaged life. 
Surely nothing could be nicer 
than that life in the woods 
with Madame Fox. — 
Carrington. Letters and 
Extracts /torn Her Diaries. 
Oxford. 


wickshire, 62; Prof Arthur 
Lucas, Principal of King’s 
College, London, 54; Sir Don- 
ald MacDougall, economist, 
83; Adam. Mars-Jones, critic 
and novelist 41; Francois 
Mitterrand, former Presi- 
dent of France, 79; Lord Mol- 
loy, former Labour MP, 77; 
Andrew Motion, poet and 
writer, 43; Gyorgy Pauk, 
concert violinist, 59; Tom 
Sackville MP, Minister of 
Health, 45; Lord (Hugh) 
Scanlon, former trade union 
leader, 82 ; Jaclyn Smith, 
television actress, 47; Shaw 
Taylor, television presenter, 
71; Josephina Vasctmcellos, 
sculptor. 91. 


Death Notices 


GARVBl Humphrey, C.M.. LL. 0 ENG. At 
homa *n Ottawa. Canada on Thursday. 
October IB, 1995. In MS 93rd year. Hum- 
phray Stephen Mixxtorf. Moved husband 
a Anna Carver im Sedgwick) and the 
late Mary Gordon Much loved latter at 
Peter at Toronto. Ontario. Deborah ot Hah- 
fax. Nova Scads. Jenny of Mount Albert 
Ontario, and tattiw-to-taw ot Penny Carver. 


Kathy Stinson. Tim Matthews and Jtin Mar- 
tin. Adored grandfather (Grumpy) at Steph- 
anie, Italy. Benjamin. Julia. Emma and 


urv 


grandfather | 


i ol Staph- 


Sally. Aho survived by etaara-tii-taw. Mary 
Carver ot Cotwati. Warasterhire end Poggy 
Cantor ol Boa. WlheMra. and In Canada 
Mary Pudey ot Halifax. Lota Gordon ol 
Kingston. Ruth Gordon ot Winnipeg Prede- 
ceased w broth are Christian Mairten, and 
Rands. Bom In Bfrmlngfuun. England 
1902. ha attended Oxford University and 
was a graduate at the Architectural Aasooi- 
atloo m London. . Emigrating to Canada In 
1930. lw pursued a distinguished and urida- 


on Tuesday. October 24. 1905. 

EWART, Gavin Buchanan died suddenly in 
Trinity HOBPfce. Ctapham Common, on 
Monday 23rd October after an Hlnaes 
bravely bourne He be ao vary sadly 
mtased far Margo. Jane and Julian. Me 
family and tea many trtenefa The Funeral 
Service win be held on Monday the 30th ol 
October at 11 45 am at Putney Vale Crema- 
torium and afterwards at the Dog & Fox. 
Wimbledon. Rowers lo J.H. Kenyon, eg 
Marioea Road WB or dontatons to Trinity 
Hospice, so aapham common. Norihaida. 
WA88, Alan Charles Richard Died sud- 
denly on Sunday October End 1995 at 
Wycomba General Hospital. A special per- 
son he win be deeply missed by tea chil- 
dren Caroline. JenncH. OUver, Alexander 
and Madeline. Loved devotedly by 
Vanessa and ter woe, Bentamln and Alex- 
ander. A groat lose lor all who knew tern. 
Fiiwirnl Service at 6L Teresa’s Roman 
Catholic Church, princes RfabojoiMfa to 
11.00 am Tuesday October 31st fallowed 
by cremation at Amersham Crematorium. 
DonnBons to WGH ‘Maternity and Gynso 
Services* to be used tor Cancer Research 


In Memoriam 

DAVtOLakaJHSDOE. but always to us as 
Dad. dtad 26ntU92. Ond - Miles Daws fan. 
meal writer, and East End Doc. missed 


£ 


f many We wHl new forge! your wl! and 
'adnaeday cooking. Amy and Jess. 
OUMTOM. Alteon, uied 2Bth October 19SW. 
H em a m bored with affection. 

■To place your ommmcement telephone 
0171 911 9060 


Jackdaw 


sv. 



Devil’s life 

AFTER A spotty period in the 
early eighties, in 1986 Amis 
won the Booker -Prize far The 
Old Devils, that jungly group 
portrait oflust and swollen 
livers among the Geritol set, 
and then, in 1990, he was 
knighted. With one eye on the 
exit he published his Mem- 
oirs. which mixed anecdotes 
he had dined out on for years 
with a few revisionist put- 
dowm. The Russian expert 
Robert Conquest, an old 
friend of Anus’s and his col- 
laborator on The Egyptolo- 
gists. told me that he’d no- 
ticed an anecdote about 
himself in the manuscript of 
Amis’s memoir which wasn't 


true; after he pointed this out. 
Amis substituted Philip 
Toynbee’s name — “which 1 
don’t think was accurate 
either”. 

Amis has recently com- 
pleted a new non-fiction book, 
and he was deep in the bag of 
yet another novel before his 
Illness. Very few American 
writers continue to plug away 
past the point of glory but 
Amis has been harnessed to 
his work habits. He would 
rise each morning for a small 
meal of yoghurt and honey, 
put in three hours of work, 
break For lunch, then write 
for another hour in the after- 
noon ... Yet this steady appli- 
cation is more than a sturdy 
example of neo-Victorian 
work ethic, akin to the pro- 
duction schedule Trollope 
kept. Morale is a fragile 
mechanism. The diligence of 
Amis's daily routine ex- 
presses a strongpsychologi- 
eal drive to keep the motor 
running, as if Amis believed 
that if he came to a halt a 
greater power would seize 
possession: hia life would be 
impounded. 

Janies Wolcott defending 
Kingsley Amis against his 


British detractors in the New 
Yorker, an article written 
before the a uthor 's death. 

Dirty talking 

Active box: Available collat- 
eral for loans, 

American whipping: A knot 
at the fend of a rope that en- 
sures that the ends don’t fray . 
Asses bridge: The equal an- 
gles formed by the base of an 
Isoceles triangle. . 

Ball hooter: A person who 
rolls logs down a hilL 
Balling forceps; Special 
tongs for placing pills down an 
animal’s throaL 
Chicken sexer: Person that 
goes around determining the 
gender of newborn chicks. 
Drop-crotching: Taking 
down a tree's large branches. 
False cleavage: Close paral- 
lel splits that occur in fine- 
grained rocks. 
Flower-pecker: A short- 
tailed bird that eats mistletoe 
berries. 

Groining: Where intersect- 
ing vaults form a curved line. 
Node pack: A financial agree- 
ment that can't be enforced. 
Stud linden A magnetic 
device that locates the nails 


In wall studs. 

Spy magazine's guide to dirty 
words that aren't dirty. 

Disaster No. 42 

AND thank you to Mr W Ken- 
yon of Romsey , Hants, who ’ 
pointed out that the number- 
ing of this column has been as 
erratic as Rail track’s time- 
table. For the growing num- 
ber of collectors, there have 
been three errors: 7, 8. 7<ie, 
should have been 9), io; 27, 28. 
28 (29), 29 (30), 31; 37, 38. 38. 
(39), 40. Unlike Rail track we 
are prepared to apologise for 
oar mistakes. 

An item from the Independent 
on Sunday ‘s Great Railway 
Disasters column. 

On the margins 

rVE ALWAYS had this epi- 
thet, “art is the opposite of 
death”, and I still think about 
that whenever i feel really 
black about anything. I get in 
front of my typewriter. The 

function of writing is the op- 
posite of being dead. You're 
living. This is the thing that 
always motivates me, be- 
cause I hate the process of 


writing. 1 find it hard and 
hateful to do. But at the end of 
the day, if I write a couple of 
good lines, or I write a page 
that I think is good work, I 
feel justified in being alive. I 
feel r ve got the right to be, in 
a shoddy way, pleased — 1 
don't want to say, happy. 

The nightmare thing for 
me is that ova: the years I’ve 
developed an obsessive way 
of writing. You know the way 
computers and typewriters 
justify the right-hand margin 
—I justify the right-hand 
margin, but I do it by hand. So 
if I’ve got a word like “funda- 
mental” that spills one letter 
at the end of the line, I have to 
think of a different wort so 
the margins aU end straight 
It’s crazy. I have to type it 10 
or 20 times. 

Say the flower I really want 
to use is a chrysanthemum,' 
and it’s Important to the plot 
it's a chrysanthemum, some- 
times I’ll have to go back and 
turn It Into a dahlia or some- 
thing . . . I’ve paid hundreds 
of pounds to a shrink in 
Harley Street to try and bust 
that and he got me off it but 1 
would get to page 30 and start 
Setting verv anxious — like a 


rat being deprived of its 
alcohol— and I have to go 
back and start again. 

Bruce Robinson, writer of the 
feature fUmsWithnailAndl 
and The Killing Fields, inter- 
viewed in the Idler. 

Gender blender 

I'VE ALWAYS been inter- 
ested in deconstructing male 
and female personas, and 
playing with what cornea rrp- 



Art *n’ death . . . The Idler 


Feminism has shifted and 
there’s a lot more playfulness 
nowadays, allowing women 
to reclaim their own eroti- 
cism. Sexuality can’t be de- 
fined in any one moment So 
many of my lesbian friends 
have recently slept with men, 
going back to it after 20 years, 
just because it’s different 
They wouldn’t do anything to 
upset their relationships 
with women and they are still 
very definitely lesbians. They 
go back to men, but they are 
so much more in charge of it 
now. Anyway, I think who 
you sleep with is secondary to 
how you define yourself. 
British-Conodian perfor- 
mance artist Emilyn Claid, in- 
terviewed in Gay Times. Claid 
is currently touring nationally. 

Hair alert 

YOUR CLIENT list reads like 
a Who 's Who of the most fam- 
ous people in the world. Which 

ones stand out in your mind as 
having the most glorious hair* 
One would definitely be 
Nicole Kidman. Her hair is 
long, extremely thick and nat- 
urally curly. Another is Prin- 
cess Diana whose hair is 


amazingly thick and lustrous. 
She takes great care of it 
Is Princess Diana an easy per- 
son to get along with? 

Oh, yes. She’s a really charm- 
tog, nice person. 

What other clients also have 
wonderful hair? 

Stetanie Powers, who has a 
great abundance of hair Cher, 
whose hair is in superb condi- 
tion and shines like silk; and 
Jane Seymour. Jane's hoiris 
amazing as it’s very fine but 
there’s so much of it 
Who among your famous 
ladies is most JUn to work for? 

1 would have to say Stetanie 
Powers as she’s so totally 
down-to-earth and is inter- 
ested in everything and every- 
one. She has this great aura of 
joy about her. But all my cli- 
ents are really nice. 

Hatr colourist qf the year 
Daniel Galvin, interviewed in 
Bello! magazine. 

Jackdaw wants Jewels. E-mail 
JackdcuvMguardian.co.uk-; 
fax 0171-71 34366' Jackdaw. 
The Guardian, 11 $ Furring- 
don Road, London EClR SER. 

Dan Glaister 
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Privatisation 
fears lie 
behind French 
rail strike 


R AIL unions caused chaos 
throughout France yester- 
day in a strike over govern- 
ment plans to close nearly a 
fifth of the national network, 
writes Paul Webster in Paris. 

A drastic plan to reduce 
state subsidies of more than 
£6 billion a year will be an- 
nounced next month, but the 
unions say the proposals will 
hit hundreds of provincial 
towns and villages- And they 
believe privatisation of the 
railways could follow. 

The contract between the 
state and the Societe Nation- 
ale des Chemins de Fer Fran- 
ca is — SNCF — is being rene- 
gotiated because of fallin g 
passenger and freight returns, 
which have been disguised by 
the success of profitable super- 
speed TGV trains. Overall. 
SNCF has lost half Its passen- 
ger traffic since I960. 

"The state railways just 
cannot compete with road 
hauliers," an SNCF spokes- 
man said. 

“As for passengers, we 
could introduce bus services 
in rural areas that would cut 
cost by 80 per cent" 



Not worth waiting for a train ... A railway worker walks along an empty track at strike-hit Montparnasse station in Paris photograph, uonel cwonheau 


Sale of electricity network operator designed to bring much-needed revenue for the Government 

Grid set for £3bn 1 1 nvestment hit 
float in December 


Chris Barrie 


G overnment plans to 
raise sorely-needed reve- 
nue ahead of next month's 
crucial Budget took shape 
yesterday when the National 
Grid confirmed it is to be 
-floated in December and the 
nuclear industry insisted it 
was on course for privatisa- 
tion next summer. 

As details of title Grid sale 
— likely to be valued at £3 
billion, came to light — nu- 
clear industry executives said 
talks were under way aimed 
at resolving the vexed issue of 
£4 billion of debts before the 
planned sell-off. 

The Grid, operator of the 
electricity transmission net- 
work in England and Wales, 
is to be floated by its owners, 
the regional electricity com- 
panies, which will receive 
close to £1 billion at first in 
special dividends. 

This cash will be used by 
the RECs to honour pledges 
wrung out of them by the 
Government to pay a £50 dis- 
count on electricity bills as a 
sweetener for disgruntled 
consumers — and to meet tax 
liabilities arising from the 
sale. 

The company, renamed the 
National Grid Group, is prom- 
ising its shareholders total 
dividends of £175 million for 
the year to next March, rising 


Royal 
Wood a 

Direct Line chief 
wins time to set 
up new insurance 
company, writes 
Patrick Donovan 


P ETER WOOD, the vastly 
wealthy founder of the 
Royal Bank of Scot- 
land’s Direct Line insurance 
company. Is to be allowed to 
spend up to half his working 
hours setting up his own busi- 
ness in the United States, 
with no cut in his £350,000-8- 
year director's salary- 
Royal Bank is so anxious to 
retain his services as Direct 
Line's chief executive that it 
has agreed to change his 
fixed-term contract, which 
obliged him to spend at least 
four days a week working for 
the bank. He has been 
retained another two years. 

Mr Wood has negotiated 
what is hi effect a "hefty pay 
rise after telling the bank that 
he is looking to start a Direct 
Line- type operation in the US. 
It gives him the opportunity 
to build on his estimated 
£50 million fortune from tele- 
phone insurance in the 
United Kingdom. 

He Insisted yesterday that 
he was "committed to Direct 
Line and Royal Bank Group, 
where I am a director and 
substantial shareholder". But 
he added: "Tackling the US 
market is a major .opportu- 
nity and I am delighted that 
Royal Bank Group shares my 


to £190 million the following 
year. The company declined 
to comment on City forecasts 
that its gearing would rise 
above 100 per cent because of 
its hefty payments to the 
RECs before the flotation. 

Under the terms of the capi- 
tal structure of the Grid out- 
lined yesterday, ft will issue 
1.244 billion new shares to 
shareholders, principally the 
RECs. This includes shares to 
be issued in die pumped stor- 
age business slated for sale by 
the year-end. The Govern- 
ment will retain a golden 
share. 

Some RECs . have indicated 
that they will pass the Grid 
shares on to their own share- 
holders. However, just 43 per 
cent of the shares will be in 
the hands of the public when 
dealings start . because the 
other RECs have yet to decide 
whether to follow suit imme- 
diately or to hold the Grid 
shares pending the outcome 
of takeover baffles. 

Under the terms of the float, 
all RECs must cut their hold- 
ings in the Grid to 1 per cent 
within a year. The Grid’s fi- 
nance director, John Uttley, 
admitted that this would 
leave a huge stock “over- 
hang”, but said the Grid was 
examining ways of ensuring 
an orderly market was main- 
tained once dealing had 
started. 

Meanwhile, the shadow 


chancellor, Gordon Brown, 
called for the sale to be post- 
poned until a fair deal could 
be worked put for consumers 
and taxpayers. 

“The Government seems to 
be letting the RECs and Grid 
directors off lightly as they 
are set to make even bigger 
gains from the sell -off” said 
Mr Brown. 

Staff in his office repeated 
claims that the taxpayer 
would make nothing from the 
flotation because of its struc- 
ture. One adviser also pointed 
out that beneficiaries would 
include predatory bidders. 
Eastern Group, bought by the 
conglomerate Hanson for £15 
billion, will receive £118 mil- 
lion hum pay-outs from the 
Grid before the float and 
stands to make another £430 
milli on Grom the flotation it- 
self, he said. 

Dr Robert Hawley, chief ex- 
ecutive of Nuclear Electric, 
told MPs that negotiations 
had begun with the Govern- 
ment on the amount of liabil- 
ities that would be trans- 
ferred into the private sector 
when the industry is priva- 
tised next year. 

Stressing that privatisation 
was on track. Dr Hawley indi- 
cated that the “upper whack" 
for the liabilities would be 
about £4 billion, representing 
the costs of disposing of the 
Advanced Gas-cooled Reac- 
tors (AGRs): 


by bid frenzy 


Chris Barrie 


T HE wave of takeovers 
In the electr i c i t y in- 
dustry has forced 
companies to cut In- 
vestment so much that the 
long-term reliability of the 
nation’s transmission sys- 
tem could be threatened, 
equipment manufacturers 
said yesterday. 

As the industry watch- 
dog, Professor Stephen 
Littlechild, ordered 
regional electricity compa- 
nies (RECs) to disclose their 
investment plans in greater 
detail, electrical equipment 
makers warned that the 
RECs were deferring In- 
vestment plans in order to 
husband cash for war 
chests to tight off unwanted 
takeovers. 

Alan B alien, director of 
Beama's Transmission and 
Distribution Association — 
the trade organisation, rep- 
resenting electrical switch- 
gear makers and the trans- 
former industry — said 
RECs were under pressure 
from the ‘Tee ding frenzy" 
of takeovers, regulatory 
uncertainty and the risk of 
political interference in 
the form of unexpected 
referrals to the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission. 

He said: “The fears of my 
members are that this is 


not conducive to the long- 
term reliability of the sys- 
tem. The present flurry of 
takeover activity will . con- 
tinue to have an unsettling 
affect on RECs’ expenditure 
plans." 

Before privatisation the 
electricity industry spent 
heavily on equipment, 
which now needs to be 
replaced. But wherever 
possible utilities are now 
extending the life of electri- 
cal equipment instead of 
replacing it. 

The concerns were voiced 
as Professor Littlechild de- 
manded that RECs report 
in detail each year on their 
investments. He wanted 
RECs to report on the quan- 
tity and duration of power 
cuts, to identify which 
parts of the network were 
most vulnerable, to pin- 
point which customers 
were worst served and to 
comment on how improve- 
ments would be made. 

Welcoming Professor 
Littlechild's tougher 
stance, Yvonne Constance, 
chairman of the consumer 
committees set up to moni- 
tor the RECs, said the qual- 
ity of supply in some parts 
of the country left “much to 
be desired”. She said cus- 
tomers had already paid for 
investment through the 
allowances made when the 
price caps were set 


£500m wiped 
off British 
Gas shares 
after warning 
by regulator 


N early £500 million was 
wiped off the stock mar- 
ket value of British Gas yes- 
terday alter Clare Spottis- 
woode, the gas regulator, said 
that the group's survival was 
threatened by its long term 
contracts with North Sea gas 
producers, writes Nicholas 
Bannister. 

Under the contracts, Brit- 
ish Gas is obliged to pay for 
fixed amounts of gas, regard- 
less of whether it takes deliv- 
ery. It entered into the con- 
tracts when it was a state- 
owned monopoly with an 
obligation to secure supplies 
for the fixture. 

The gradual introduction of 
competition, coupled with 
events such as the delayed 
commissioning of three big 
gas-fired power stations and 
the mild winter, have left the 
group committed to buy far 
more gas than it needs. 

British Gas said yesterday 
it had drawn shareholders’ at- 
tention to the problem in 
September when it warned it 
would have to make a provi- 
sion of up to £100 million this 
year after paying for £500 mil- 
lion of gas it could not sell. It 
was alto seeking to renego- 
tiate the contracts. 

Analysts suggested that Ms 
Spottiswoode’s Intervention 
was aimed at adding urgency 
to those negotiations. About 
50 companies in a variety of 
consortia are involved. 



enthusiasm for this project” 
The Royal Bank of Scot- 
land, which bought out Mr 
Wood’s comntission agree- 
ment on the . phenomenally 
successful Direct Line insur- 
ance business far £24 million 


two years ago, is prevented 
from expanding in the US. 
Strict regulations preventing 
hanks from r unning insur- 
ance operations would allow 
Royal Bank to take no more- 
than a 5 per cent stake in Mr 
Wood's proposed venture. 

But the group chief execu- 
tive, George Mafhewson, said 
that it would receive royalties 
if Mr Wood’s venture used 
Direct Line’s trademark red 
telephone and jingle. 

In a statement, the bank 
said: "Mr Wood, who is cur- 
rently in preliminary discus- 
sions in relation to a proposed 
US joint venture, will be per- 
mitted to Invest, together 
with a number of other asso- 
ciates, in a new US company 
which will engage in the 
direct selling of motor and 
household insurance in the 
US. Canada and Mexico." 

>Mr Matbewson added: “In 
the UK the enormous success 
of Direct Line is well known. 
Peter will continue at the 
helm of Direct Line and build 
on that success together with 
his strong and highly moti- 
vated management team. " 

He said Mr Wood’s plans 
'give us the opportunity to 
participate in the US market 
to the extent currently poss- 
ible in a way which will bring 
us further benefits from Peter 
Wood’s proven track record 
in the 


Pollution regime made public 


Roger Cows 


T HE Department of the 
Environment has beeo 
forced to reveal the 
membership of committees 
which determine pollution 
limits for industrial processes 
— and are packed with indus- 
try representatives. 

The climbdown. underpres- 
sure from the Ombudsman, 
comes as fears are growing 
that industry pressure is 
resulting in lax pollution 
(Standards for the UK, higher 
emissions than 1 elsewhere in 
Europe and- damage to the 
emerging pollution technol- 
ogy Industry. 

Bill Morris, general secre- 


tary of the Transport and 
General Workers Union, 
which had pressed for details 
of more than 80 sector work- 
ing parties to be made public, 
described the disclosure as “a 
blow for open government”. 

The working parties are 
responsible for preparing and 
updating guidance notes on 
permitted discharge levels 
under the government's Inte- 
grated Pollution Control 
regima 

The DoE now accepts that 
under the Code of Practice on 

access to government infor- 
mation it should not have 
refused the union’s original 
request, in October 1994. A 
spokesman said yesterday 
that this had been “a minor 


procedural error". He in- 
sisted there was nothing sin- 
ister in Hie membership of 
what he said were technical 
advisory groups, whose draft 
guidance for pollution inspec- 
tors had been published for 
comment by interested 
parties. 

But Mr Morris said the 
unio n had exposed “a group 
of shadowy people working 
behind closed doors, with a 
closed agenda and closed 
minds." The DoE was letting 
industry set its own pollution 
standards, with the result 
that permitted emission 
levels were too high. 

This week the Environmen- 
tal Industries Commission, a 
trade body for pollution con- 


trol companies, wrote to the 
DoE complaining about three 
pollution guidance notes. 

Separately yesterday the 
Bureau of International Recy- 
cling, meeting in London, 
fiercely attacked attempts by 
European governments to 
prevent the export to develop- 
ing countries of recyclable 
waste. President Anthony 
Bird slammed "ill-thought- 
out legislation that could do 
more harm than good." He 
told delegates they should 
stop using the term “waste" 
but should Instead refer to 

recovered paper or furnace 
feed. And he revealed that 
Britain was prepared to ex- 
empt some waste metals from 
the export controls. 


Vultures circle Creative’s remains 


Mark Tran looks 
on as Hollywood’s 
finest prepare 
to go overboard 

C reative Artists 
Agency, the most 
powerful -of Holly- 
wood^ talent managers, 
yesterday lurched into fur- 
ther disarray after its third 
and final founder member 
said he was quitting —to go 
into charity. 

Next Wednesday Bill 
Haber will leave the 20- 
year-old agency that boasts 
stars like Tom Hanks. 
Hugh Grant, Sylvester Stal- 


lone, Barbra Streisand and 
Demi Moore to -become 
special assistant to the 
president of Save the Chil- 
dren Federation. 

Mr Haber’s exit leaves a 
huge question mark over 
the agency’s fate. Ron 
Meyer was poached by Sea- 
gram, the drinks giant, to 
run its newly-purchased 
MCA, owner of the Univer- 
sal film studio. His depar- 
ture was followed by that of 
Michael Ovitz, one of Holly- 
wood's premier deal mak- 
ers, who left to become the 
nnmber two at Disney 
under chairman Michael 
Eisner. 

The decapitation of CAA 
has set off a scramble 
among other talent agen- 


cies to pick off its best 
stars. 

Some have already begun 
to jump ship. The biggest 
name to have left so far is 
Kevin Costner, still consid- 
ered a big draw despite 
some recent embarrassing 
flops, including the 
$200 million (£125 million) 
Waterworid that sank di- 
sastrously at the box office- 

Mr Costner's weekend de- 
cision follows the depar- 
ture of action movie star 
Steven Seagal, who de- 
fected to Jeff Berg's Inter- 
national Creative Manage- 
ment CAA's main rival. 

Mr Costner is reported to 
be playing golf while mak- 
ing up his mind where to 
go. The other big talent 


agency in Hollywood 1s Wil- 
liam Morris. 

White it Is too early to say 
that CAA is on the verge of 
coDapse, its rivals are cir- 
cling like vultures to pick 
off the best talent 

The nine -man committee 
that will have to try to keep 
CAA from disintegrating 
will have a tough job, as 
none baa the stature of any 
of the top trio. 

Meanwhile, Mr Haber 
said: "Save the Children is 
an extraordinary organisa- 
tion. 

"It is a privilege to do 
whatever I can to increase 
that support particularly 
among my friends and for- 
mer colleagues in the enter- 
tainment industry.” 


Notebook 


Guilty secrets 
over gilts 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 


T HE Bank of England has 
received an instant 
morale boost with the 
oversubscription in its auc- 
tion of $3 billion of 20-year UK 
government bonds. But before 
anyone gets too carried away 
with the result, which 
sparked a rally in both gilts 
and the pound, they should 
consider some of the circum- 
stances carefully. 

This time around, the gilts 
on offer were 20-year term, 
rather than 10 years — which 
meant they bad a much more 
natural market among UK in- 
vesting institutions. Life in- 
surance and pension fund 
managers prefer 20-year 
bonds because they are more 
easily matched to their liabil- 
ities. Moreover, the authori- 
ties exercise a little more in- 
fluence in this particular 
segment of the market, be- 
cause British institutions are 
keener than the more fickle 
international investors. 

Clearly, the UK cannot look 
that unattract iv e for global 
investors at present By a pro- 
cess of elimination it is easy 
to rule out France and Italy, 
because of the uncertain po- 
litical and budgetary back- 
grounds. Japan bands offer 
little return and, with the 
threat of intervention to 
strengthen the dollar, may 
not -provide much currency 
gain either. US bonds, gener- 
ally more of a bell weather for 
the UK market, remain 
slightly under a cloud, despite 
an advance yesterday, be- 
cause of the row between the 
White House and Congress 
over the balanced budget, the 
debt ceiling and the remote 
prospect of a debt default 
That leaves many investors 
with a choice between gilts 
and German bonds. Gilts offer 
the higher return — but with 
the prospect of currency loss 
under normal circumstances. 
However, the recent turbu- 
lence in the exchange rate 
mechanism has brought the 
pound down close to its April 
lows against the German 
mark, so the currency risk in 
sterling looks fairly minimal. 

The fundamental question 
overhanging “British govern- 
ment funding is political 
rather than economic. The 
correction In the public fi- 
nances, anticipated this year, 
has come through more 
slowly. The latest consensus 
forecast from the private seo- 
tor is for the public seeks: 
borrowing requirement to 
come in at around 
£27.7 billion in 1995/96 
against the £23.5 billion in the 
government’s summer fore- 
cast In the view of some out- 
siders, including the execu- 
tive board of the IMF which 
debated the UK economy this 
week, this leaves very little 
room for tax cuts. However, 
there have, to be tax cuts and 
the Government has boxed it- 
self Into a corner in which 
they have to be paid for by 
trimming public spending, 


even if it means more classes 
with 40 children in them. 

With the economy easing, 
and revenues down, the au- 
thorities — despite the enthu- 
siasm for the latest gilt auc- 
tion — cannot be too 
sanguine. 

For the moment our public 
finances may look a great 
deal better than those across 
the channel: but finding 
£3 billion of tax incentives in 
the next financial year and 
more beyond could make the 
climate of selling gUts that 
much more frosty. 


Vitamin tussle 

S AINSBURY will proba- 
bly decide today to fol- 
low Asda in returning 
branded vitamins to recom- 
mended price levels. This fol- 
lows yesterday's court ruling 
against Asda which made 
clear that all such products 
are covered by the resale 
price maintenance regime. 

It is likely to be a pyrrhic 
victory for the manufacturers 
— a temporary relief until the 
Office of Fair Trading reports 
on the future of resale price 
maintainance in medicines. 
Having sunk their teeth into 
the fat margins on such prod- 
ucts, the supermarkets are 
not going to let go. They will 
promote their own-brand vi- 
tamins for all they are worth, 
emphasising the huge price 
differential, which has grown 
because the own-label prod- 
ucts will remain at the dis- 
counted prices. 

Some shoppers will stick 
with the brands they know, 
regardless of price. But the 
difference is enormous, with 
own-label products in some 
cases selling for half the price 
of the brand, which is identi- 
cal in every respect except the 
packaging. With this brought 
home to them by aggressive 
promotions, many shoppers 
will surely decide that even a 
powerful brand like Sanato- 
gen is not that valuable. 


Scottish coup 

aggressive fund man- 
ager Scottish Value has 
done no one a favour 
with, its decision to pick off 
the Throgmorton Preferred 
Income Trust — the £53 mil- 
lion venture capital fund 
launched just under two 
years ago under Framling- 
ton’s management With its 
focus on providing fixed in- 
terest finance to small- and 
medium-sized enterprises by 
means of preference shares. 
Throgmorton was never go- 
ing to be a high flier In capital 
terms in the early years, al- 
though there was the compen- 
sation of an 8 per cent yield 
The objective of the Tfrirog- 
morton management team 
was to pick some winners in 
the smaller company sector 
and, like 3 i, nurture them 
through the early years when 
finance has traditionally been 
hard to come by. Hie fund is 
63 per cent Invested against a 
target of 75 per cent invested, 
and the slow progress has 
alienated Scottish Value, 
which has triumphantly 
ganged up with other Institu- 
tions to dump Framlington. 
All is fair, one supposes, in 
Anglo-Saxon capitalism. But 
this is an example of short- 
term ism at its worst 


Tycoon arranged vital talks 
with bank for day after death 


Maxwell trial 


Dan Atkinson 


t OBERT MAXWELL had 
been due to hold a crucial 
meeting with the chief execu- 
tive of Lloyds Bank, Sir Brian 
Pitman, the day after his mys- 
terious death at sea, an Old 
Bailey court was told yester- 
day. The publisher intended 
to ask Sir Brian to support a 
rescue plan for his debt-laden 
private business empire. 

"It was a very impotent 
meeting for us,** the late busi- 
nessman's son Kevin told ju- 
rors. His father "wished to 
seek Lloyds Bank support for 
a substantial refinancing of 
the private interests". 

Kerin said that to deal with 
the private companies' liquid- 
ity problems, his father 
wanted to "put some con- 
crete' 1 into the floor of bank 


support, thus allowing the 
private side to sell assets for 

good prices. 

Elsewhere In his evidence, 
Kevin agreed with an internal 
Lloyds Bank assessment of 
his father as unpredictable 
and inconsistent and be told 
jurors his father had enjoyed 
shareholders' meetings: “He 
was a showman.” 

Kevin Maxwell, aged 36, de- 
nies two charges of conspir- 
ing to defraud pension funds. 
His brother Ian, aged 39, and 
financial adviser Larry 
Trachtenberg, 42, deny one 
similar charge. 

The court was told that the 
lunch with Sir Brian had 
been planned for November 6, 
the day after the tycoon's 
death. Lloyds Bank's support 
was needed for a restructur- 
ing of Maxwell private inter- 
ests. Pressure was mounting 
cm the Maxwell empire from a 
number of institutions. 

The case continues today. 
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Staff accuse screw 
union over tightens 

_ on news 

wage cuts outlets 


Richard Thomas 


T HE insurance arm of 
Unison, the trade 
union spearheading 
campaigns for a mini- 
mum wage and against board- 
room greed, is planning to cut 
the wages of clerical staff and 
boost management pay 
packets. 

The hoard at UIA (Insur- 
ance) Limited, which pro- 
vides Insurance products to 
100,000 Unison members, has 
drawn up confidential plans 
to take over all staff contracts 
from central union adminis- 
tration. and replace the exist- 
ing pay scales with a less 
equal wage structure. 

Junior clerical staff wage 
levels are to drop from £12.587 
a year to £8.818 per annum, 
while managing director Ed- 
die Dove's salary will jump by 
£7,000 to £43,000. Other senior 
staff will receive s imilar in- 
creases if the proposals are 
implemented. 

The reforms have provoked 
an angry backlash among 
staff, who have sent a paper 
— seen by the Guardian — to 
Unison executive members, 
accusing the union of hypoc- 
risy. given its high-profile 
campaigns against similar 
moves In public services sold 
off to the private sector. 

“This move so closely mir- 
rors the actions of privatised 
utilities that it is tantamount 
to moral bankruptcy.” the 
paper says. “Why should any , 
employer listen to a trade ; 
union that does not practice 
what it preaches?" 

The document warns that | 
switching control over sala- 
ries could presage a demerger 
of UIA and Unison, a claim 
strenuously denied by the 
company. The UIA board will 
respond to the criticisms after 
a meeting tomorrow. 

Mr Dove confirmed that as 
part of a relocation to Steven- 


age, salary scales were under 
review. Although staff mem- 
bers' conditions would hot 
change, he also admitted that 
only a quarter of the firm’s 75- 
Sttong workforce have agreed 
to move to the new 9ite. 

*Tn order to attract the 
right calibre of staff we 
thought it necessary to re- 
think our pay structure," he 
explained. He said pay at the 
bottom of the scale would fall, 
because of a “discrepancy" 
between wages for insurance 
clerical staff in Stevenage and 
existing UIA levels of pay. 

Unison officials sought to 
distance the union from the 
row. Although the UIA board 
is composed entirely of cur- 
rent and former Unison exec- 
utive members. Unison assis- 
tant general secretary Allan 
TSylor said; “Legally, the in- 
surance arm is entirely sepa- 
rate — although in practice 
the links are close. [Unison 
general secretary] Alan Jin- 
kinson is secretary to the UIA 
board." He said Unison was 
watching the changes closely, 
but was satisfied that the po- 
sition of existing workers was 
being protected. 

Shop stewards at UIA argue 
that Unison is guilty of double 
standards in allowing the in- 
surance branch to apply local 
pay scales while opposing 
such moves in public ser- 
vices, such as the National 
Health Service. 

Mr Dove said he under- 
stood staff fears but insisted 
the changes were necessary 
to give 100,000 policyholders 
an efficient service. As most ! 
of the company's workforce 
had opted to take a generous 
severance package, the major- 
ity of staff would be employed 
under the new conditions. 

He said the unease felt by 
employees partly reflected a 
“difference of culture” be- 
tween traditional trade union 
conditions and the competi- 
tive insurance market 


More families 
lose homes 


Margaret Hughes 
Personal Finance Editor 

G LOOM deepened yes- 
terday In the housing 
market as figures from 
the Lord Chancellor's office 
showed a rise of almost 13 per 
cent in the number of mort- 
gage possession orders ap- 
plied for by lenders in the 
third quarter of this year. The 
number of orders granted by 
the county courts also 
increased. 

Lenders applied to the 
courts for a total of 22.091 pos- 
session orders over the three 
month period to the end of 
September. This was a quar- 
terly increase of more than 
1500 — the biggest In two 
years, which reversed the 
downward trend of the previ- 
ous quarter. The number of 
orders granted was slightly 
up, at 19.048, reversing the 
downward trend of the past 
three quarters. 

The rise In applications for 
court possession orders con- 
tinues the upward trend first 
reported this summer by-the 
Council of Mortgage Lenders 
(CML). It announced that 
repossessions by lenders in 


The Underside 


Dan Atkinson 


P OOR old Norman 
Lament. First he loses 
bis job, then he loses 
his seat to the Boundary 
Commissioners, and now 
he seems to be losing his 
memory as well. The for- 
mer Chancellor has just 
released a slim tome — Sov- 
ereign Britain (Duckworth, 
£8.95) —in which be alleges 
that although a single cur- 
rency would be a disaster 
for Britain (true), critics of 
our ERM membership have 
been guilty of wild 

exaggeration. 

“The recession ended 
nearly six months before 
we left the ERM, in the 
second quarter of 1992, and 
by the time that I accu- 
rately reported the green 
shoots of recovery in No- 
vember 1992, recovery was 
well under way”. 

No. no, Norman. Novem- 
ber 1992 was the non-trip to 
Threshers. The “Green 
Shoots” fiasco was actually 
in October 1991. when the | 
economy was still going 
backwards. But what’s 13 
months between friends? I 
Don't ever change. 


the first half of this year 
showed the first increase in 
almost four years. This has 
renewed fears in the housing 
market that cuts in the in- 
come support safety net for 
unemployed borrowers, 
which started to bite on Octo- 
ber 1. will lead to a surge in i 
reposessions. 

Shelter, the housing char- 
ity, said yesterday it feared j 
the changes in mortgage in- 1 
come support would “dump 
more people into the crisis of 
repossession”. Shelter, along 
i with others in the housing 
market. Including the CML. 
i have been urging the Chan- 
cellor to introduce Budget 
measures to revive the mori- 
bund housing market So far 
the calls appear to be falling 
on deaf ears. But the Lord 
Chancellor's figures, com- 
bined with the continuing fall 
in house prices, which has 
pushed more families into 
negative equity, wifi increase 
the pressure on the Chancel- 
lor to stop the slide. 

Yesterday the shadow hous- 
ing minister. Nick Raynsfotd. 
attacked the Government for 
“pushing the housing market 
and housebuilding industry 
back into recession”. 


Outlook/ The big 
supermarkets 
are demanding a 
better deal, says 
Lisa Buckingham 

I F GOD had meant business 
inefficiency to exist he 
would not have Invented 
supermarkets. That, at least, 
must be how it seems to an 
Increasing slice of British 
industry. 

The combination of enor- 
mous market muscle and 
probably the most effective 
retail skills in the country 
has allowed the super- 
markets to cut a swath 
through sectors as diverse as 
booze, books and bananas — 
either forcing suppliers- to cut 
their charges or demanding a 
sea-change in the quality and 
terms of supply. 

The latest victim is news- 
paper and magazine distribu- 
tion. which over the past few 
[ months has been attempting 
to escape wider attention by 
! staging its own efficiency 
drive. 

Although supermarkets 
; have sold newspapers and 
I magazines for only about five 
years, they already control 
about 12 per cent of the total 
market and, as in other sec- 
tors, clearly feel they should 
have a lot more. 

Wholesalers have come 
under dual pressure. Publish- 
ers are trying to save on costs 
because of rising newsprint 
prices and the newspaper 
price war. They also have to 
meet the demands of supply- 
ing a much larger number of 
retail outlets. As a result the 
wholesalers have finally real- 
ised that what is essentially a 
100-year-old distribution sys- 
tem must change. 

Belatedly the wholesale 
giants, WH Smith and Man- 
ties. have been carving up 
the country by closing down 
their s malles t and least effi- 
cient depots and ceding terri- 
tory to each other ^ all In the 
nicest possible * way, of 
course, and all with toe bless- 
ing of the monopolies 
authorities. 

But for supermarket 
groups, entangled in a vi- 
cious fight for market share 
and profits expansion, toe 
process is moving far too 
slowly. They have the confi- 
dence of having recently 
overturned toe book world's 
price-fixing Net Book Agree- 
ment, they have forced a dis- 
tribution shake-up in the 
giant drinks industry, they 
are in the process of challeng- 
ing the petrol goliaths and 
have brought many indepen- 
dent fruit and vegetable pro- 
ducers to heel in one-to-one 
supply deals. 

They are also mounting a 
challenge to Tniriimum drugs 
prices, although the manufac- 
turers and the National Phar- 
maceutical Association are 
threatening a fierce rear- 
guard action. 

For supermarket execu- 
tives. to whom electronic or- 
dering, stocking and point of 
sale are second nature, the 
magazine wholesalers' 
promise that at some distant 
point “new technology" could 
help to improve things is 
infuriating. 

But toe wholesalers, who 
provide a merchandising ser- 
vice to most of their custom- 
ers. claim that the super- 
markets are not impregnable. 



News in brief 


Read all about it . . . but can newsagents fight against supermarkets? PHOTOGRAmDON mcphee 


Tesco and others may moan 
that they cannot obtain suffi- 
cient copies of a certain mag- 
azine and their shelves are 
empty, but the wholesalers 
say their merchandising ex- 
ecutives have on a number of 
occasions found sufficient 
copies in the supermarkets' 
own storerooms to fnlfil 
demand. 

The supermarkets have 
also complained that the 
wholesalers favour small, in- 
dependent newsagents, an al- 
legation which is fiercely de- 
nied by WH Smith, for 
example, which says that it 
does not care whom it sup- 
plies so long as its sales are 
maximised. 

And although there are no 
restrictions on the pricing of 
magazines, supermarkets 
rarely discount these prod- 
ucts as they do, say, food- 
stuffs, on which they earn a 
far smaller profit margin. 

Tesco argues, however, 
that by Introducing modern 
retailing and distribution 
systems such as electronic re- 
ordering and electronic point 


of sale, as well as up-to-the- 
minute promotional tools 
such as in-store-linked sav- 
ings, the sales of newspapers 
and magazines would in- 
crease. The fear of wastage 
would disappear and print 
runs could be better planned. 

• The supermarkets are now 
attempting to start serious 
negotiations with the whole- I 
salers, but are leaving them i 
in no doubt that failure will 
mean the likes of Tesco at- ! 
tempting to go straight to toe ! 
publishers to secure deals. 

For those whose business 
is not forced to close and 
whose job is not obliterated, 
that will be fine, so long as 
toe sales of a particular title 


do increase. But publishers 
will want to maintain their 
revenue levels, and some are 
already worried that the 
supermarkets might try to 
pressurise margins. If the 
supermarkets simply force 
better trade terms out of toe 
publishers than they cur- 
rently get from toe wholesal- 
ers. revenues will have to be 
made up somewhere. 

Like others before them, in- 
dependent newsagents could 
find their trade terms put at 
peril to compensate for a , 
squeeze by supermarkets. 1 
The success of that squeeze 
will finance the very dis- 
counts which could threaten 
their future. 


Long hours threat 
to UK productivity 

LONG working hours have become on industrial epidemic in 
Britain and threaten to have a devastating impact <m productiv- 
ity and the country's international competitiveness, according 
to research published today by leading recruitoent advertising 
company. Austin Knight, in collaboration with the charity 
Barents At Work. 

The research shows that 81 per cent of men work more than 
40 hours a week, while more than a third (37 per cent) work in 
Awes of SO hours— undermining employees’ health, lowering 
morale and damaging family- life. Even women withchudren 
are caught up in the trend with 43 per cent working a 48-hours . 
plus week. — Celia Weston 


Gilt auction succeeds 

THE Government breathed a sigh of relief yesterday after a ' 
successful £3 billion debt sale eclipsed memories of last month s 
auction flop and sent the gilt market soaring. Dealers described It 
as a “textbook" safe of debt due for repayment in 2015 — with 
double the demand required to raise toe cash. 

There had been fears that the undersubscribing of last month's 
auction— also valued at £3 billion — revealed a new reluctance to 
Invest in UK government stock, given the worse-than -expected 
position of toe public finances . — Rickard Thomas. 


MP seeks Lloyd’s re-election 

PETER V1GGERS, Conservative MP for Gosport isplanningto 
stand for re-election to toe ruling Council of the troubled Lloyd’s 
of London insurance market because he fears that other inves- 
tors, or Names, who are hostile to the proposed £3 billion market 

settlement could gain too much power. 

His plans emerged as toe Court of Appeal upheld a ruling an a 
reinsurance dispute, regarded as significant for toe any In which 
Lloyd's syndicates should be reserved .under the settlement The 
Court decided that reinsureds may collect their own reinsurance . 
before paying out money to claimants . — Lisa Buckingham 


Drugs group sales rise 1 6pc 

DRUG group SmithKline Beecham yesterday reported third quar- 
ter sales of £1.7 billion, a 16per cent increase on last year. Profit 
before tax for toe three months was 9 per cent higher at £310 
million Results were boosted by last year's acquisition of Ster- 
ling. fee make* of non-prescription medicines such as Milk of 
Magnesia. 

Pharmaceuticals remain the group’s largest activity, with sales 
in the quarter up by a tenth to £978 million. Falling sales of the off- 
patent ulcer product Tagamet were effect by new products, which 
collectively grew by more than a quarter. — Roger Cowe 


Smiths’ record profits 

SMITHS Industries, the aerospace and medical products group, 
yesterday said growth from both eristing businesses and new 
acquisitions had helped it produce record full year pre-tax profits 
Of £138 million. 

Smiths, which is gradually refocusing Us businesses from 
aerospace tomedlcal technology, said almost half of the profits 
came from overseas activities. News of the figures delighted the 
City, sending the shares up 15p. to 580p. — Ian King 


Foolproof camera on way 

THE 35mm film format which has domlrated amateur photogra- 
phy for the past 20 years is to be challenged by a new format 
developed by the world's tea ding photographic companies fora 
new foolproof camera which goes on sale next yedr. Kodak said it 
had invested about $300 million (£19Q million) in the system. 

It said the system should end toe loading problems which result 
in 15 per cent of all films sent to developers being blank, fogged or 
douhlecsposed. The US company, which has worked with Canon, 
Minolta, Nikon and Fuji, said the film cassette is smaller than the 
traditional 3Smm because of toe increased public demand for 
small cameras . — Nicholas Bannister 


Administrator meets Nadir 

POLLY PECK administrator Christopher Barlow yesterday dis- 
closed that he met toe group’s founder Asil Nadir far four mid a 
half hours in Turkish Cyprus earlier this month. But he denied 
any deal had been done with the fugitive tycoon with regard to Mr 
Nadir buying back any Polly assets. 

This was the first time an administrator had met Polly’s former 
chairman since Mr Nadir fled to northern Cyprus ip spring 1993, 
cl a imin g a planned British criminal trial on Polly-related charges 
would not be fair. —Don AMzrsor 


Scots cable channel unveiled 

SCOTTISH Television yesterday revealed toe first fruits of its 
strategic alliance with satellite and cable group Flextech unveil- 
ing a new cable channel, to be called toe Scottish Channel 
Prog rammes , which will be made in Scotland and involve local 
organisations, are to be backed by Scottish public bodies, adver- 
tisers and voluntary groups . — Tan King 


can be expected. The truth 
is a little more complicated, 
to say the least. 

The BFI is being pursued 
by the landlord of 62 Dean 
Street, Soho — the insti- 
tute's HQ until the mid- 
1970s — not for its own ar- 
rears but for those of a 
subsequent tenant Under 
the quaint law of privity of 
contract, the BFL as the 
original leaseholder, is res- 
ponsible for any defaults by 
later tenants. 

So Is the winding-up a 
dodge to avoid the free- 
holder? Alas. no. In its 
Dean Street days, the BFI 
was a company limited by 
guarantee. In 1983, it 
gained a Royal charter. The | 
old company has to be 
ashed before the landlord , 
can dun the new one. Nego- | 
tiations with said landlord 
are underway. The Depart- 
ment of National Heritage, 
the BFTs parent ministry, 
is taking part. The sum in- 
volved has not been dis- 
closed. but with the Trea- 
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T hose cine-iovers 

browsing the High 
Court announcements 
will have been outraged by 
news on Tuesday that the 
British Film Institute has 
been wound up. Much huff- 
ing and puffing of the will- 
tfris-p hills tine -go vemment- 
stop-at-no thing? variety 


sury as the landlord's ulti- 
mate target, the episode 
may speed Government 
reform of property-contract 
law. 

G OOD news this week 
for Helen Liddell. MP 
for Monklands East, 
the late Labour leader John 
Smith’s constituency. She 
was this week named as a 
front-bench spokesman on 
Scotland for the party. But 
the member, famed fop lob- 
bying monks at Devon’s 
BuckfastLeigh Abbey to 
water down their famous 
wine, has her detractors. 
“Ail you need to know 
about her Is that she was 

one of Robert Maxwell’s 
last apologists at the Daily 
Record,” growls one. Not 
very gallant, that. 

F OR fans of vibrating 
pokers, there is only 
one place to be next 
month: the National Exhi- 
bition Centre at Birming- 
ham, venue from November 
21 to 23 of the World of 
Concrete exhibition. 
“Europe’s specialist event 
for everyone who works 
with concrete”. Displays 
will include those on. the 
aforementioned pokers, as 
well as "hoppers and bins” 
and "crushers and burst- 
ers”. In a nod to fashion 
from this stolid event there 
is to be a seminar on “Con- 
crete in Cyberspace". 

A nother worthy 

cause for the charity 
assessors at the 
National Lottery: the Char- 
j tered Institute of Taxation 
1 has just launched the Tax 
Advisers' Benevolent Fond. 


a charity set up for “the 
relief of necessitous per- 
sons” who are or were tax 
accountants. No comic cuts, 
please; do tax accountants 
not bleed? 

T ODAY’S tbink-tanks 
may seem strange, but 
those of yesteryear 
could be just as potty. Her- 
man Kahn's Hudson Insti- 
tute — the great grandpapa 
of thought-tanking — ar- 
rived in Britain in the 
1970s to meet the press and 
opinion-formers. One Hod- 
donian was Ed Stillman, 
who. reputedly, carried a 
pair of binoculars wher- 
ever he went, his belief 
being that a community's 
| vitality could be judged by 
1 the number of cranes on 
; the horizon. Scanning the 
j skyline from the balcony of 
his hotel in Newcastle- 
: upon-Tyne, S tillman gave 
his verdict: "This town is 
dead.” 

R ADIO Three’s sister- 
station, Live TV, is 
renowned at Canary 
Wharf for throwing Friday 
night knees-ups that are si- 
multaneously broadcast to 
its viewers). Invitees in- 
clude Live's neighbours in 
the One Canada Square 
skyscraper. Among the lat- 
est tenants to be summoned 
to the aid of the party are 
the solid citizens of the Per- 
sonal Investment Author- 
ity, the feared assurance 
and broking regulator. 
Crooked advisers should 
keep an eye on the box; if 
PIA enforcers are rocking 

the night away on screen, 
then the coast is clear to 
rook a few clients. 
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Rugby Union 

Tour match; Neath 30, Fijians 22 

Standard set 
by Llewellyn 


Robert Armstrong 


illS^ 


N EATH gained their 

first victory over a 
touring side with an 
exhilarating display 
of all-purpose football at The 
Gnoll yesterday. The Fijians 
displayed their customary pa- 
nache and scored three spec- 
tacular tries but the Welsh 
All Blacks gave the tourists a 
salutary lesson in basic for- 
ward skills without neglect- 
ing the pace of their backs. 

It made a welcome change 
from the ugly incidents 
against previous touring 
sLdes. Gareth Llewellyn's 
young players put a premium 
on quick hall, which in itself 
reduced the prospect of dark 
deeds in the recesses of tight 
play, while the Fijians in- 
dulged their considerable tal- 
ent for slick handling and 
swift running. 

The 6,000 home supporters 
relished the four tries then- 
side conjured up cm a fine 
autumn afternoon perfect for 
open rugby. Admittedly 
Neath took a good half-hour 
to get into their stride and at 
one stage trailed 17-3. Yet, 
once the back row found their 
rhythm, the points began to 
flow their way against the Fi- 
jians’ second-choice side. 

Llewellyn denied he had set 
out to make a personal point 
to the Wales selectors, who 
have surprisingly omitted 
him from the national squad. 
But the Neath skipper set a 
magnificent example of 
tough, intuitive rigpiriqn-rrmk - 
jng that inspired his team- 
mates as they drove the Fiji- 
ans back to their own line. 

"I don't think you can play 
a boring game against Fiji,” 
said Llewellyn. “They have 
taken their natural athleti- 
cism, moulded themselves 
into an exciting team and 
greatly improved in the past 
year or two. If you miss your 
first tackle against them they 


Racing 


are going to develop momen- 
tum, so we made it our prior- 
ity to stop that A lot of our 

young boys learned a valu- 
able lesson today.” 

Indeed the Fijians gained 
the early initiative with omi- 
nous ease, frequently catch- 
ing the Neath de fender s flat- 
footed with a cut-out pass 
from midfield to wing. Even 
their giant 23-stone prop Ca- 
vubati showed deft touches 
which served as grace notes 
to his rhino-like charges. 

Turova gave his side the 
lead with an impressive 50- 
metre penalty and, after Paul 
Williams had replied from the 
edge of the box, Neath settled 
into a pattern of uneasy spar- 
ring in midfield. However, 
the Fijians struck with two 
splendid tries in the second 
quarter by Waqa and Bari 
that were the culmination of a 
clever, intricate build-up. 

TO their credit Neath res- 
ponded with a systematic de- 
sire to keep the ban alive and 
were rewarded with tries by 
Furmell and Leigh Davies. 
The Ffjians then unveiled 
their piece de resistance, a sud- 
den one-two between Waqa 
and Little inside their own. 
half followed by a scorching 
50-metre run to the right cor- 
ner by the lock Vatureha. 

Within minutes Neath 
pulled back, to 20-22 ttunkw to 
a close-range try by Scott in 
the right corner, and with 
eight minutes left Higgs put 
them Into the lead for the first 
time , taking Jones's pass to 
score to the right of the posts. 
Williams added a penalty goal 
to .his conversion and the All 
Blacks held off a late Fijian 
onslaught to carve out a little 
bit of history. 

NaaUa Q Davtoa; C Mgga. L DAvto*. J 
Furowll. Richard Jon (it. P WlHtama. P 
Horsan: 0 Morris. K Mian, j Oavtaa. GJyn 
Uawnllyn. Gareth Llewellyn (crept), J 
BurrraU. S Williams. C Scott, 
naans J Waqa; £ Bofofac to . L Little. W 
RokotuMwa. M Barf; O Turuva. J Raubml; 
5Sadrfa_G Smith. V Cavubatt, A Nadolo. L 
Vaturwa, W Maxirawa. S Vonolagl leapt), 
M Korovou. 

E Uocrteon (RFU). 


It’s A Snip ride 
for Dunwoody 


rut or meets Ns 


I T'S A SNIP, winner of the 
Czech Pardubicka, will be 
ridden by Richard Dun- 
woody in the first race over 
the Cheltenham cross 
country course, the Sporting 
Index Chase, on the Sunday of 
the Mackeson meeting next 
month. 

The new course in the cen- 
tre of Presttmry Park Is over 
three miias and has 27 varied 
obstacles, including a ditch 
and bank (to be negotiated 
three times) and a formidable 
looking rails and water (to be 
jumped twice). 

The race is designed more 
for eventing animals than 
steeplechasers but Docklands 
Express, owned by Sporting 
Index chairman, Compton 
Hellyer, will be among sev- 
eral racehorses in the field. 

Walking the course yester- 
day some of the obstacles 
looked tricky to say the least 
but Edward Gillespie, manag- 
ing director of Cheltenham, 
assured me they are well 
within the capabilities of 
most horses and riders. 

“It will be a good test but 
the fences are not very big 
and there is nothing that 
would frighten a horse,” he 
commented. "The water 
jump, over the brook which 
runs through the course, 
looks worse than it is and 
from take-off to landing is 
about 20 feet which is two feet 
shorter than an ordinary 
water jump.” 

Charlie Mann, who rode It’s 
A Snip to win the Pardubicka, 
says the course will hold no 
terrors for his horse although 
the distance is on the short 
side. 

This will be the feature race 
on a strong Sunday card and 
the management are hoping 
for a total attendance at the 
three-day meeting of 45,000. 

There was a crowd of over 
6.500 at yesterday’s meeting 
on a brilliant autumn after- 
noon which saw a vintage 
piece of riding from Dun- 


woody on Multy in the Nev- 
ille Russell Juvenile Hurdle. 

Royal Expression, reluctant 
but responding to Peter Ni- 
ven’s driving, seemed to have 
the race sewn-up jumping the 
second last but the uphill 
climb changed things dramat- 
ically as Dunwoody rallied 
Multy to such effect that he 
had a length and a quarter to 
spare at the line. 

Dunwoody, no longer chas- 
ing any championships, is en- 
joying his riding much more 
this season. 

‘Tm more relaxed and it’s 
nice to he able to take a day 
off when you feel like it,” said 
Dunwoody. “But some of the 
boys in the weighing room 
are getting a bit paranoid 
wondering whether Tm going 
to pinch their rides now that 
Tm freelance. I feel a bit like 
Lester Piggott.” 

Warren Marstxm is one of 
the younger jockeys who 
might one day aspire to the 
title and he looked good on 
Smith Tew in the Tiip Eman- 
uel Handicap Hurdle. 

Smith Too, trained by 
Jenny Pitman, looked beaten 
coming down the hill but 
came again to beat Holy Joe 
by three lengths. 

Mrs Pitman took particular 
pleasure from this winner as 
Arthur Smith, the gelding's 
owner, has had horses with 
her from the word go. 

‘T was just a slight, trim 
young lady when Arthur had 
his first horse with me so that 
gives you an idea how long 
ago it was," said Mrs P. ' 

Smith's Too will never be 
more than an honest toller 
but if a star was on view then 
it might be Monicasman, 
rated the best hurdler he has 
trained by Alan Jarvis. 

Monicasman, confidently 
ridden by Adrian Maguire, 
trotted-up in the Adlestrop 
Novice Hurdle and Jarvis has 
ambitious plans for him. 

“We turned down 75,000gns 
for him last year and I see 
him coming back here for the 
Sun Allliance Hurdle at the 
Festival, " said Jarvis. 
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Sport in brief 

Rusedski in 
early exit 
with Chang 


All Black charger . . . the Neath flanker Justin Burnell is caught in full flight in the match at The Gnoll which produced seven tries 


JOT MORGAN 


Andrew’s hopes of early playing return dashed as Hallett upholds the 120-day rule 


nOB ANDREW’S expecta- 
fltion that the 120-day 
registration rule for play- 
ers moving clubs would be 
relaxed next month, en- 
abling him to start playing 
for Newcastle, suffered a 
blow yesterday. 

The former England fly- 
half believed the rule 
would be abolished when 
the RFU commission on the 
game's fixture reports on 


November 8, but Tony Hal- 
lett, the secretary of the 
Rngby Football Union, said 
there was unlikely to be a 
change in mid-season. 

“Players changing clubs 
were required to wait 120 
days before qualifying 
when we started the season 
and X can't see that we are 
going to change the rules in 
mid-season,'’ he said. 

English clubs are un- 


likely to join the inaugural 
European Cup next year, if 
at all, according to Hallett 
After it was announced 
that TTV had secured the 
television rights for the 
first three years of the com- 
petition, which kicks off 
next Tuesday when the 
Romanian champions Farul 
Constanta entertain the 
French double winners 
Toulouse, Hallett said: “We 


have certainly made no 
commitment for next year 
— or to this competition.” 
Although the RFU is in 
favour of English clubs 
competing in Europe, it has 
little faith in thk competi- 
tion, which comprises 12 
club teams drawn from 
Wales, Ireland, France, 
Italy and Romania playing 
in four groups of three with 
a final early next year. 


“We feel that this compe- 
tition has not got the high 
profile and organisation 
that will gain either the 
money or the public excite- 
ment that it deserves,” said 
Hallett. 

“We think the competi- 
tion could be better, 
and when it is we will 
join a European com- 
petition or create one 
ourselves.” 


G reg RUSEDSKI. Brit- 
ain’s tennis No. 1. lost 
6-4, 6-4 to the loth seed Marc 
Rosset, of Switzerland, in foe 
second round of foe Essen 
Open in Germany yesterday. 
The fifth seed Michael Chang 
lost 6-2 7-6 to the Czech 
Republic's Daniel Vaoek, a 
qualifier world-ranked 49. 

Motor Sport 

Colin McRae alms to become 
Britain's first world cham- 
pion in the RAC Rally next 
month, the final round, after 
he finished second yesterday 
In the Catalonia Rally in 
Spain. The Scot shares the 
lead with his fellow Subaru 
driver Carlos Sainz, who won 
yesterday's event 

Swimming 

Kleren Perkins, of Australia, 
the world record holder and 
champion at 1500 metres free- 
style, is threatening to stage a 
personal protest against 
drugs in sport — and particu- 
larly Chinese swimmers — 
during the medal ceremonies 
at next year's Atlanta Olym- 
pics as “the governing bodies 
don’t seem to want to do any- 
thing about the problem”. 

Table Tennis 

Donald Parker, England's 
most successful manager- 
coach In more than 30 years, 
has quit to become foe deputy 
technical director with the 
British Olympic Association, 
writes Richard Jago. Parker 
led England to two silver and 
two bronze medals in the 1994 
European championships. 

Boxing 

The heavyweight Tommy Mor- 
rison. 26, has been charged 
with assault after he allegedly 
punched Tammy Witt, the 
mother c£ his five-year-old son, 
and bit Kim Dunham at a 
party near bis borne to Okla- 
homa on October 15, eight days 
after he lost to Lennox Lewis. 
He denies the allegations. 
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Bright Water, a brother to Tenby, beaten favourite in foe 
1993 Derby, made a winning debut at Yarmouth yesterday. 
Trained, like Tenby, by Henry Cecil for Prince Khaled 
Abdullah, Bright Water showed the right attitude under Pat 
Eddery in beating fellow newcomer Aethra by a neck in the 
Ranworfo Maiden Stakes. Simon Sweeting, Cecil's assistant 
said: "Hell be a very nice horse over a mile and a half next 
year.” 

Blinkered for the first time — NOTTINGHAM: L20 Vax 
New Way; 3.50 Thrower; 450 Pc's Cruiser. 
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MPEKAL VOfTAaE K BWIef S-11-3 

CD- ROYAL TKUIB>(1 82) MBredltwk 6-TM 

45R2- SAULS (187) P HCM» 8-11-3 


JbKVMelD 


43- TtffiBE SAINTS (X1C)T FmMU 6-11-3 
F6DU52- BA BELLA LUMA (ITS) J Uoote £-10-12 




33-4 SEYHOURSBIFT (188) DGnottote 5-10-12 

oo- swiiiaouARnr(25a)NTMn»-DaMu6-tD-i2 


-K&myM 
-CU«— % 


I tatUn e: 5-4 Samtee. 4-2 Three SatfU. B-i Impatlal VtMaga, B-1 Seymnunwlk. Bmo liU. >0-1 
Bmgih i Bwi y, SwWp Qaana. lOii—m 


2.00 HFMLANDSCAPeSSEUJHQHUllUamliayriaCLSOT 
1 SD135V- S0PHMM(14S) (CO) MN|pa 8-11-7 


2 B15-11T TAXETVO (38) (CS) CBF)J HMi 7-11-7 A I 

3 02PH- MBIT A miiOH(3BE)(D) II BtalHhaid 4-11-8 milM 1 

4 OPfMlFABZ (12) nshnpKW 5-11-2 ECMhrf-* 


2 H EAP F OB HEAVEN (12) R Hmd 5-11-2 
F*- POTOM FLYER (181) Stnoo Evil 4-lt-l 
00609- DftACOWIST (208) FJordui 5-19-11 
BtDOf'L- OREOFS taoaLOM (1SS8) M BiWaln 7-10-11 
l'-00 HAMM ROSE (12) 4 Uumm 548-11 
WJtF- NY PREROCATTVE (1«2) A Cnrroll 6-10-11 
PR- OFF THE AM (338) B UWeflyn 4-10-fll 
0 WHAMOBMIE HUSK (ttl M Pipe 4-10-10 
Brew Snphtam. 8-1 TbLo Two. 6-1 UM A Mtln. 7-1 Head For Hama. 20-1 Feel. Ujr 
Prerogawe m 


8. 

10 



2.30 ALLENS CARAVANS HAHPRAP CHASE ten 4f C3AT1 

1 U2PF3-1 CO.T1C PIIH«CE(26) N TvMM-Oavla* B-11-B 

2 16P063- pem moosncDtcD) a jn» ii-im 

3 TH1P-1 OVER THE STREAH (2a) K BaMy 9-11-3 

4 1K54S-R SPECIAL ACCOUNT (12) (C) Citanrell 9-KM1 

E 51PO-2 KHIAIIY CflSSX (21) Q BaWmg 5-7J-7 

8 P41112 HACK BLOOM (22) (BF)JJl«BnM 8-185 

T :L413-5 AIMA(14}UPIpa7'UMl — . . . 


W 


_ 5-2 Cette Pnm. 1J-4 Char The Sir ears, 4-1 Honan, Creek, 9-2 Nagle Btoca, 
Aaxua. 10-1 Petty Brage. Agre. 


8-1 Special 
71 


3.00 ARCHIE SCOTT HAMMCAP HUHDUEaa ttfllOpdl C3L18S 


411446- WOESTOCK12MORHttdpa» 5-11-10 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 J20PPP- l(0tnA(IHAHS (321)(D)U BrUCtoCklt-IILO 
8 0I4S49-S RQSIAUn) (15) W BMaiarfl 5-10-6 


Itt-Uffl BLABOETHBR) (38) (D) Ura SHI Itami 7-11-9 

PFI3SS- R0YALPmnti«T)(S) un J Hertne^Mua 8-11-2 

541258- TAUUALE (21 S) N TMthw-Dntai 8-10-13 

53P-Ot2 BASIR OF THE ROCK (17) J Itackli 8-10-10 

144F29- SE.YER STANDARD (1 82) T ForeUr $-10-10 

24-01-44 TMPPUMX f») lire JCacfl 5-10-- 


-TP unn ti (7) 
-BlWHMff)* 


LTwg 


-TBrer 


SWyoaa 

TKmt 

CBredtey 


501 ttBArYffi-aoutacQLtareiifft-Q _ TOWaS 

502 D FIDCHECK (14) J Doitap 3-0 ._BCwtaao3 

SOS 06 JUMP THE UOHTS(7)BHDodl 80 W Woo* 10 

10 4WSF- PRBB MATCH (S*B) JT11A6-IM SMnIWE 

If 233214 OUMUKR(3S)(BF}BUeMUyn9.VH - MrJLUewaSy 

12 PifiBlf- HAHZOOH XAYADAR (822) P ttnhy 7-10-3 IlteWf 

804 PDICttlED III P ChapgLo-Hyim 941 — — JIWd4 

808 BABLBWBEALMMStamM — — KMadrtewZ 

14 (W3321-WAKr (382) (0)J Whitt fi-HH) PMiieugAlnW) 

B«ttia9 5-2 TanerBate. &-1 SAerSttaBnl, Itoyal Piper. 7-1 Monnck.B-1 Mai»Orn»Raek,TMpptnD, 
iD-lWata MiBfiai 

508 0 MIKE STAR (SB) U Anti 84 &Ma»0amB> 

508 D SALSUU((16)5 WllOami 6-0 i JTota* 

MO go TMWM(1 7) D Motley B-0 ^JllMill 

511 YEMMSHCaalB-9 — ^WRyaaB 

3.30 MERCURY TAVERNS HANDICAP CHASE Sat If HOfdi UJUS 

1 46S3P-P YOUNG POKEY OW) 0 Shenuopd 10-0-0 -JAHaCwtey 

2 n4PM-BBSroNEF0XriU)(CD)DMeittMea1(>-IV11 A HlQiiln 

3 122-641 TMEWtMTT WAIT {123 (CO) HP6 MU 8- 10-13 -■ -ittHH* 


5-4 Time «wm Wert. 3-1 Vouag PoMy.T-eBamae Fox, FramSttaeL 


4.00 SPOTUDHTADVEKIBIMB ■MOM MULE (DhrQftaBMIOidaCMM 


1 

BECErSMEVEHOE A TuntBfl 5-11-3 - 

sFum 



















8 

80r2235- mLMOUNT (23B) T UeGovera J-T9-1! — 

PMigreMtt-* 

10 

P RUBY ESTATE (78) A JuilM 4-19-11 

WMantaa 


’-4 Ur PnoeiM. 1W lutawwl, 7-t Backy 1 ! ftawoge. 6-1 Luka Harm. lO-l HaTa PiMce. 
GoUenwm. 12-1 Bucknun 10 r—i 


4.30 com MTOBJEASIM HOViai HANDRUUP HtnmiElnillOidi E2J14 

43425-1 FMBCT0HGINLD(13)(Cq) Gtinan E*f1a5-Q-0 Hr 4 Citato 

P32- HAWAIIAN SAN (210) A Turned 5-11-11 . 


0(0402- MARTHA'S BAUffl7nS(1B7) T fcHBW B-tl— TO 

WMP11 PUASURETMCKtlt) (CD) HTlrtOM 4-11-4 

24)662 TBUYEXTBJOH (28) D Ltarfa 7-11-2 


„CfvHWibbC5) 

HDwyw 


5P0BV- DAIK MOHTIinAUri ») OSlwremd 5-10-12 
LlMityn 5--10-9 


30464- PLASHMAN(18S)B 
051MU SUPER SHAM* (108) H Ottwr 7-18 
am- AMUCE{BS8)SU«lkir 6-10-8 


JANoCwttw 




Jmm 


OF50-1 AHUTOirS DREAM (80) J Pearce 5-19-5 

000(060- HORTMEMSMOBt (322) Rrtodgw 5-10-S 

0» CHAHCS EHC0UtfTER(a3) Itns S rtvituu 5-VH) 
BOP- MOHTDWH CAYALBS (388) R Hbd(a!a 4-Y 
OOP- EXPORT HOIBIAL (ITS) DttrenehDMrll 5-180 
B35SF UMCAILIO (69(0)0 Carey 4-XMI 


-PHUe 


JPae 


BoofaF 89 HaMitan Sam. 81 Piewure Trick. 81 TenayMbHoi. Winters Dsogaar, 7-1 Mi 
Niglitepta. 81 Preelw Guild. W-1 Aviiltt's Dream. IS, 


V 


f 






14 SPORTS NEWS 


COCA-COLA CUP, THIRD ROUND 


MiilwaJf 0, Sheffield Wednesday 2 






Owls dent Lions’ pride 


PtvMLaccy 


S HEFFIELD Wednes- 
day had not won on 
any of MiUwall's 
grounds since people 
were doing the Lambeth 
Walk, and though they did 
not exactly stroll into the last 
16 of the Coca-Cola Cup last 
night their progress was sur- 
prisingly serene. 

The Owls entered the Lions* 
New Den scarcely expecting 
to find pussycats. MillwalTs 
4-2 victory over Everton at 
Goodison Park in the previ- 
ous round had already identi- 
fied them as one of the Ends- 
leigh teams more likely to 
have a decent stab at emulat- 
ing Bolton’s progress to Wem- 


Stoke CityO 
Newcastle United 4 

Ginola 

leads 

Geordie 

stroll 

Paul Wilson 


L ES FERDINAND set a 
post-war scoring re- 
cord for Newcastle last 
night when he found the 
target for the eighth game 
in succession, but Peter 
Beardsley took most of Hie 
credit for booking a place 
in the fourth round of the 
Coca-Cola Cup. 

Beardsley scored both 
Newcastle’s first-half goals 
and launched the move that 
led to Ferdinand’s 52nd- 
mlnute tap-in. He was de- 
nied a hat-trick when he hit 
the post in the final minute. 

But even Beardsley's 
skills were put in the shade 
by a sublime performance 
from Ginola, who per- 
versely was booed through- i 
out after Clarkson’s leaden- 
footed attempts to stay with 
him; the Stoke full-back I 
was dismissed for two boo- 
kable offences, both on the , 
Frenchman, leaving New- | 
castle with a second-half 
stroll against 10 men for i 
the second time in a week. 

Stoke have been worry- 
ing about their declining 
crowds all season but there | 
was barely a spare seat for , 
the Newcastle visitors and 
you practically had to be 
born in the Potteries to find i 
a parking space outside the | 
ground. Shortly after kick- 
off three Newcastle drivers 
were cheerfully informed 
that their vehicles had been 
locked up in a supermarket 
car park, and one fan. was 
in such a rush he had to be 
reminded by Tannoy that 
the mobile phone he had 
left connected was running 
up a tab to make Sir John 
Hall wince. 

The home contingent 
came to bury Newcastle, of 
course, not to praise them, 
and began to boo Ginola 
after 24 minutes when 
Clarkson was booked for a 
tackle from behind which 
the crowd decided the 
Frenchman had made a 
meal of. It was Clarkson’s 
misfortune to repeat the of- 
fence on the stroke of the 
interval and collect a red 
card for his trouble. The 
Stoke fans did not think 
much of that, either, but as 
Newcastle were two goals 
up by that stage, and as 
Ginola was proving mar- 
vellously impervious to 
baiting from the terraces, 
the tone of the complaint 
was resigned. 

It was Barton who set up 
Beardsley's first goal after 
half an hoar, finding his 
way to the byline and cat- 
ting back a firm low cross 
which was intended for 
Ferdinand but deflected by 

a defender into the Newcas- 
tle captain’s path. Beards- 
ley's second, six minutes 
before half-time, needed an 
even luckier rebound, off 
Overson's shin pads; 
Beardsley appeared to have 
lost possession but effec- 
tively played a one-two 
with the Stoke captain be- 
fore tacking the ball past 
prudhoe for a second time. 

Any hope of Stoke heroics 
was killed off by Ferdi- 
nand's goal, Beardsley 
releasing Gillespie down 
the right and the England 
striker pouncing when 
Prudhoe could only parry 
the winger's shot. 

Ferdinand missed a 
chance of a second after an- 
other Gillespie run, but 
substitute Watson dribbled 
the ball Into the area to set 
up a fourth for Peacock. 


bley in last season’s 
| tournament 

Mick McCarthy continues 
to work miracles down the 
Old Kent Road, where Mill- 
wall are in close pursuit of 
Leicester City at toe top of toe 
First Division. 

If there was a doubt about 
their ability to beat Sheffield 
Wednesday it lay in toe fact 
that both league defeats this 
season had been suffered at 
home. 

Wednesday, their double of 
cop final appearances a fad- 
ing 2*Vyear memory, arrived 
in an early state of transition 
under toe management of 
David Pleat Last night he 
used Atherton. Ingesson and 
Walker at toe back with Wil- 
liams and Nolan either in 


close support or augmenting 
Waddle and Pexnbridge in 
mMflriH 

It was a common strategy 
for a counter-attacking game, 
although MiUwall’s deploy- 
ment of three attackers — 
Fuchs. Savage and Malkin — 
meant that Wednesday some- 
times found it hard to release 
the spring of a ' sudden 
breakaway. 

MiUwall’s aggression m n<fr> 
promises they were not al- 
ways able to keep. Fuchs had 
two successive shooting at- 
tempts blocked by bodies, and 
Savage and Malkin were 
quick to fill space behind de- 
fenders but toe qualify of 
cross or final pass was found 
w anting . 

Wednesday, meanwhile, 


kept their width and their 
heads and after 15 min utes 
took the lead with a goal of 
utter simplicity. Sint on found 
Pemhridge in the sort of space 
he should not have been 
allowed and Keller was 
beaten at the near post by a 
20-yard shot he might have 
been expected to reach. 

Mill wall put their faith in 
Van Blerk’s frequent stretch- 
ing of the Wednesday defence 
on the left But when Rae 
found the Dutch-sounding 
Australian in a promising po- 
sition midway through toe 
first half Van Bleik needed 
too long to set himself up for a 
shot, which ended up as a 
weak attempt made under 
pressure. 

Sheffield Wednesday were 


defending competently. . 
helped by the opposition’s 
need for an extra touch on the 
ball when chances presented 
themselves. Meanwhile Pem- 
bridge continued to look the 
game’s most likely scorer, 
ending the first half by pursu- 
ing a clearance from Press- 
man almost to the point of a 
second goal. 

After half-tone more con- 
certed pressure by Millwall at 
least forced Wednesday’s de- 
fenders to adopt less gainly 
postures. After 49 minutes, in 
fact Savage caught Waddle in 
possession and for a second or 
two the goal beckoned. Bui 
Ingesson dealt coolly with the 
clanger. 

Clearly Wednesday needed 
the cushion of another goal 



. . ; C ft? 



ttofc* Oftyi PnxKw Claricsofl. SanSatd. 
Siflurdaoon. Ovarian. Part or. Kean. 
Wallace PD«chisa((<fo. Carrtffftars 
Gloghofn. Sou: Gaffe. Cranson. Bayer 
Hme—fle Unite* HMkifr- Banon. EH lax 
Peacock, noway. Lae FcnUnenl CUrkc. 
Ginola. ameaaie. Beardsley Sut>» 
Wateoit Srmcofc MBo'L 
I WV G « ir.tr, maiwi. 
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Slide and joy . . . the Manchester City goalkeeper Immel establishes ground control to thwart Liverpool's McManaman photograph: michael steele 


Liverpool 4, Manchester City 0 


City crumble to Reds’ late onslaught 


Cynthia Bateman 

I T LOOKED as if it was go- 
ing to be easy, and in the 
first and last 10 minutes it 
was. But in between, the cup 
holders Liverpool were made 
to work hard by a City side 
who pulled themselves round 
from an early strike by John 
Scales, only to concede three 
goals in the last 15 minutes. 

Brave words came out of 
Maine Road before this 
match: “Die for the shirt" and 
"All we have to fear is fear 
itself." Not quite. There was 


the small matter of an in-form 
Liverpool side. 

They were soon waltzing 
through City's defence and 
only a stunning save from 
City’s German goalkeeper Im- 
mel denied them a devastat- 
ing start. He repeated the feat 
seconds later to deny Rash at 
close range. 

With nine minutes gone 
Liverpool won a free-kick 
about 28 yards out McMana- 
man Righted it on to the bead 
of Rush who directed the ball 
into the path of Scales and he 
struck it cleanly post Immel 
A rout appeared imminent 


Queens Park Rangers 3, York City 1 

Rangers display 
their better side 


But what is one goal to a 
side with City's recent record, 
only one win and that against 
Wycombe Wanderers to toe 
first round of this competi- 
tion? Liverpool eased off ever 
so slightly, add City sensing 
survival and spurred by fan- 
tastic support retrieved some 
pride and dignity. 

Quinn, whose height 
seemed to be about toe only 
filing that troubled Liverpool, 
headed down for Rosier who 
drove wide. On the half hour 
Rdsler’s cross from the left 
found Quinn only three yards . 
out but he side-footed wide. 


Results 


Soccer 

ENGLISH COCA-COLA CUP 
Third round 

A VBs (0) S Stockport (0 

Ehtagu 57 17,1 

York# 65 


Martin Thorpe 

T HE giantki liars of York 
City were themselves 
finally slain at Laftus 
Road last night as Queens 
Park Rangers succeeded 
where Manchester United 
had so embarrassingly failed 
in the previous round of this 
competition. 

It was asking a lot of Alan 
Little’s big-hearted side to 
steal the headlines for a 
second time, and sure enough 
QPR shrugged off the igno- 
miny of going a goal behind to 
enforce their superiority’ and 
brush away another potential 
Premiership banana-skin. 

Rangers had shown an ap- 
parent vulnerability against 
lower-division teams in the 
previous round, when they 
had needed extra-time to dis- 
pose of Oxford United. So it 
was no surprise to see York 
coming at them from toe 
start. As early as the ninth 
minute Murty found himself 
unmarked about id yards out 
but fired wasteful!}- over the 
bar. 

Twenty seconds later York 
went ahead. Jordan made a 
penetrating run down toe 
right sailed past Breve tt and 
placed a half-cross, half-shot 
into the area. In the ensuing 
scramble Murty mis-hit a 
shot, the QPR goalkeeper 
Roberts, in for the cup-tied 


Sommer, fumbled another 
and the ball fell to Barnes, 
scorer of two goals in toe win 
at Old Trafibrd, who scram- 
bled toe ball ova: the line 
from a yard. 

But 16 minutes later an- 
other goalkeeping error 
brought the equaliser. War- 
rington, who minutes earlier 
had made a fine save from 
Sinclair, this time misjudged 
the pace of the QPR striker’s 
18-yard shot through two de- 
fenders and it sped in tight by 
the for post. 

But Rangers used their half- 
time team talk wisely and 
emerged to take control of the 
game. On 55 minutes they 
took the lead. Sinclair did 
well to find the increasingly 
influential Bardstey on the 
right and his cross fell to 1m- 
I pey on the edge of the area 
The winger's first shot hit a 
j defender but bounced kindly 
back to him and he buried the 
ball past Warrington- 

Ten minutes later Rangers 
went, further ahead. Wilkins 
floated a free-kick into the 
area and. as Dichio went up 
for the ball, the York substi- 
tute Atkin, who had only been 
on the pitch five minutes, 
skewed toe ball into his own 
net. 

QPlfc RnBem: Bardsisy. Ready. Yales 
Uadjii. Bravsn. Inwy. Barter. Wilkins. 
Sinclair. Dttnkj 

»art Otyr WjrrlngKm: MctiiNort. Cubit. 
Bairn. Hall. Williams. Bushel Jordan 
Murty. Barnes Pcveron 
nal am w M Bcdennom lEoai Loocl 


Armstrong 2 
Busst 20 (og) 
1B2Z7 

Barm try IS 
Htsneo 17 

Leeds (Q)1 
Spaed 7? 


Staff Wad (1) S 

Pembridfle IS 
Wnufingfism 84 
Bradford C (0) O 

York <01 

Bam e3 ID 
12,972 

Wert Ham (1) l 
Came 33 
11.03 

Hwmrt* (2) « 

Beardsley 3a 40 
Ferdinand SB 
Peacock 73 


UNDO HD LEAOUB CtfanB# Cop: 
Hc e rt ramd Bradford PA 1. FrleWey 
Alh 1. 

PONTinS UZAGUB First Divine*? 
Nattm For sit 1. Man Uti V, west Bram 1, 
Shut Utd 2. Second DMrteea Barnsley A. 
Qrttnaby 3; Burnley 2. Sunderland t; HuO- 
dersneid 1. Leicester 1: Part Vole 1. Black- 
pool 2. INfed DhWra Gn cater I. Qwllng- 

K*i 1: Shrewsbury 4. Scarborough q 

Walsall A Doncaster 0. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 
Mrrt DEvMtane Brighton 2, Oxford Utd 1;C 
Palace 1. Bristol Rvrs 1; Waited 1. Owl- 
sea Z HW B ne Ckqn Swansea I. Cardiff 1. 
SPRINOHEATH print capital 
LEAOUN Barnet 4. Southend Wd 0; Col- 
chester Utd 2, Coring ham a 


Cove n try (0) a 
Ndfovu 65 ipenl 
BUM 61 
Salakp 76 

CPaIm02 M 
HOftUnLS 

11.873 

Derby (0)0 
16.030 

Liverpool (i)d 
Scales 9. Fowler 74 
Rush 7B, HarisMSS 82 


QPR HI a 

Sinclair 24 
Irapey 55 
Atfcm 65 (og) 

Svirtbempte* fl| 3 
Watson 4 
sntppertey 79 
Stoke (0)0 
23-000 


In between times, City had 
managed to compose their 
back four into a defence that 
was at least making Liverpool 
work to get through, although 
they did so time and again. 
The best of several good 
efforts came from McAteer 
just before the interval when 
he hammered in a a shot 
which Immel punched away 
for a corner. 

Whatever Alan Ball said at 
half-time had some effect and 
City had their best spell in the 
10 minutes after toe break, al- 
though it only produced two 
t ame efforts. 


Hornet (Switx) bt C Rusedski (GB| 6-4, 

' 6-4; S Nmuua r e (SpMn J WlnninJc (Noth) 
6-3. 6-2: A A giial (US) HJ Bbngh INoO j) 
6-2. 6-4; A rin . tec+l |Fr) W Vf Farralra 
(SA) 6-0. 6-£ T Koeta* (Aut) bt 8 Black 
(Zlm) 6-2. 6-3. 

Baseball 

WORLD soaes, Cleveland 7. Atlanta 6 
(11 mnrngs). Atlanta lead bew^i-seven 
series 2-1. 

Cricket 

SECOND TEST (Madras): Hnt dayx India 
54-1 (36.3 overs M Prsbhakar Iflno. N 
Std hu l6 no v New Zealand. 

SHRmeLD S»SCLD (Brisbane): Fta 

dhy: South Ausw/ta X2-7 <j addons J3 dj 
* Queensland 

Motor Sport 

CATALONIA RALLY, ), C Saba (SB) 
Subaru Im p raa 5hr Smfci 58s ec 2. C 
McRae (GB) Subaru Impraza at Staae 3 P 
Um (IQ Subaru tmprezj 201: a. D Aerial 
Ifr) Toynt* Cel lea 2.31: S. F Deiecour IKr) 
FBrt Bacon 24* e A Agninttltj Mitsubishi 
Uncar 101 7. G Tralles iLlrul Toyota Ce- 
Itcs 60S: a, O Gamer (Sp) Renault Clio 
12.12 9. A Navarra (IQ Toyota Celica i23i; 
10- J BqssaB (Sol BMW M3 22.17. 1 M*in 
world rtinwiunat** Ban ding s : i= 
McRae. Sams 7pptt; 3, j Karucfomen (ftm 
S5 4, Auriol Si; 5. K En lessen (Swat 48; 6. 1 
□eleccur 44. Henwfnrrinarsi 1. Subaru 
SS6pts; 2, Toyota 281. 2 MteuMsM 2S5. 4 , 
Ford 202. i 

Snooker 

SKODA GRAND PWX (Sunderland); I 
Q ua r te r -f foa tac A MrMtaini iScOO bt j 1 
Swell (Nl) 5-1. 


Fixtures 


Rugby Union 



HEPRESKHTAim! HATCH: Wsndarara 
(PSW)« TTuSond XV 34. . 

TOUR MATCH, Nsaffi 30. F,|l 22. 

Tennis 

ESSEN oeut Second runt S Vaeeh 

<Cz) bl M Cham I US! 6-2. 7-6: T bqvtal 
tSwel W T Uanm (USI 6-3 6-4. P Ti ll 
pras lUSi ex S Eaoerfl (Suet 6-3 6-£ M 


Soccer 

PONTIUS LEAGUE: Rm DMdOE OW- 
nam V Leeds (7.0); SUte V tarti Wed (7.B: 
Tran mire v Derby (7.0) Stoowd Obfeta 
Coventry v York (7.01: Rotherham v Mirf- 
aieasrough (7-0). 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 
Rrrt OMmt Cteriter v Nvwai Cl or. 
UM CUE OP DSLAinN Prentor Dte- 
Men: Dundalk v 31 Patricks Ath (745): 
Cork C V Drogheda Utd (6.151 

Basketball 

BUDWBMR LEAOUb Derby v Hemal 
(8.0). 

• Hull City won a reprieve yesterday 
when the High Court adloumcd winding up 
proceedings against the Second DiviUon 
dub. The registrar gave them 28 days to 
pay a L252.770 debt to the inland Revenue 
in reaper! or national insurance end 
income lax 

The Inland Revenue's counsel pressed 
•or the club le be wound up immediately 
os Bit- »bi oaiM o jo to Hay JS41 


But City's defence was 
pierced again in the 74th min- 
ute, Fowler playing a one-two 
with Rush and racing 
through on the right bawd 
side of toe penally area to 
drive the ball home. 

From then on it was target 
practice for Liverpool. Rush 
made tt three with a fine 
header and Harkness com- 
pleted the scoring with eight 
minutes left 

Uvwpooe James: Wntfu. Scales. Babb. 
McAlaer. Harkneas. McMIniman. 
Redknapp. Barnes, Fowler. Rush. 
Manchester Cfty: Irremel; Foster. Symons. 
Curie. EdghOJ. S taa m e rb e e, BrtghnmIL 
Lomas. Klnkladze. Rdsler. Quinn. 
It efe r eo t 8 Lodge (Barnslay). 


Motor Racing 

Yamaha may 
bar Herbert’s 
dream move 

J OHNNY HERBERT’S 

chances of joining the 
team who took Jackie Stewart 
to two world titles may run 
aground on the rocks of com- 
mercial reality. 

The Warwickshire-based 
driver has been talked about 
as a possible Tyrrell- Yam aha 
driver next season, after his 
axing by Benetton. 

Switching to toe borne of a 
former champion — Stewart 
won two of his three titles at 
Tyrrell — after being dropped 

by the team of the current 

champion Michael Schu- 
macher would be a consola- 
tion prize, despite toe Woking , 
outfit’s lack of competitive- 
ness this season. 

But Herbert's hopes as far | 
as Tyrrell are concerned — he ! 
is also being mentioned for 
the vacant Sauber-Ford seat 
— could be dashed by toe en- ! 
gine supplier Yamaha’s keen- 
ness on a Japanese driver. 

Finland's Mika Salo has al- 
ready been retained for next 
year, leaving only the seat 
currently occupied by Japan’s 
Ukyo Katayama to aim for. 

“If we did not see any Japa- 
nese driver in Formula One it 
would he very sad,” said Ta- 
kaaki Kimura. Yamaha’s pro- 
ject leader. "It is also good for 
the company, our workers 
and Japanese motor racing. 

"Our target is to win For- 
mula One. But for the next 
couple of years the realistic 
target is to get more points 
and get on the podium.” 
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Clough set 
on move 
to City 


and they all but scored it in 
the 55th minute. A pass from 
Waddle, a dribble and pass 
from Sinton, and Pembridge’s 
shot beat Keller only to 
rebound from a post. 

Five minutes later Hirst’s 
through-pass outwitted the 
offside trap and again Pem- 
bridge was the beneficiary, 
but this ti me he missed the 
target altogether. Not that a 
second goal for Wednesday 
was far away, the unmarked 
Whittingham heading in. 
from Sinton 's centre, four 
min utes past the hour. 
lrtlmCi Keller. Newman. Witter. Stevens, 
Van Btoric. Pao. Doyle. Beery. Fuchs. 

Savage. Malttn. 

Sheffield Wedoeadhyi Pressman: 
Atherton, Ingesson. Walker. Williams. 
Waddle. pembrkSge. Notan. Whtengium. 
Hirst Simon. 

Referee; P Durkin (Portland). 


Bussell Thomas 

N igel clough 
heads a group of 
three former Eng- 
land internationals 
desperate to revive their 
flagging careers with new 
club9. 

Clough, now even further 
down the Liverpool pecking 
order, has virtually invited 
Manchester City’s Alan Ball 
to convert his inquiry into a 
firm offer and take him to 
Maine Road. 

At the same time Neil Webb 
has moved to end his long- 
term frustration at Notting- 
ham Forest by declaring in- 
terest in the managerial 
vacancy at Peterborough. 
And Reading have stepped up 
their moves to take Chris 
Woods out of Sheffield 
Wednesday's reserves. 

Clough’s appeal for a new 
start came shortly before Liv- 
erpool faced City at Anfleld 
last night.The 29-year-old for- 
ward, signed by Graeme Sou- 
iy>gs for £2.3 million, has run 
out of patience. 

‘Tve given it a good year or 
two and things haven’t 
worked out,” Clough said. 
"Hopefully if someone is in- 
terested we can work things 
out 

“When I arrived here 1 was 
at my- peak and an England 
international. Now I'm a Pon- 
tins League player who can't 
get in toe first-team squad, 
rm sure we can come to some 
arrangement” 

Liverpool’s manager Roy 
Evans would not 'block ! 
Clough's path. "If someone 
makes a reasonable offer we 
would have to be sensible and 
think about his position,” he 
said yesterday. "He’s net get- 
ting first-team football and 
that's certainly not good for 
him." 

Webb. 32, languishing in 
Forest’s reserves, indicated 


that he would apply to be- 
come player-manager at Pe- 
terborough after John Still's 
resignation from the Second 
Division club on Tuesday. 

"I want to continue tny 
playing career," said Wehh, 
“but it's no secret that I want 
to move into management 
eventually, and I see no 
reason why I couldn't com- 
bine toe two roles In toe short 
term." 

Woods. 36 next month, is 
wanted by Reading as loan 
cover for their Bulgarian 
goalkeeper Boris Mikhailov, 
out for up to a month with 
hamstring trouble. But Read- 
ing may pursue a permanent 
deal for the 43-cap England 
goalkeeper if a cut-price ar- 
rangement can be agreed. 

QPR's midfielder Ian 
Holloway is dose to rejoining 
Bristol Rovers. The Second 
Division club want him back 
as player-coach and have 
made an improved offer cf 
£100,000. 

• Dino Zoff, the former Italy 
captain who is now chairman 
of Lazio, was questioned by a 
magistrate yesterday as part 
of an inquiry into suspected 
sales- tax evasion at the Serie 
A club. 

Zaffs appearance follows 
investigations into alleged 
unpaid VAT on. advance 
ticket sales between 1991 and 
1994. 

The club's lawyer told the 
magistrate that Zoff, who took 
over in 1994. admitted some 
tax had not been paid since he 
became chairman, but he 
added that Lazio had asked 
the Italian government’s fi- 
nance ministry to clarify 
whether the club were actu- 
ally liable to tax on the sales. 

Meanwhile, the Bulgarian 
international Hristo Stoicb- 
kov was banned for one 
match and fined £2,133 yester- 
day for taking a dive during 
Parma's Serie A 1-1 draw 
with Roma last weekend. 


New temptation 
for League 


Martin Thorpe 


T HE Football League 
was locked in discus- 
sions for most' of yes- 
terday trying to decide be- 
fore today’s 4pm deadline 
whether to accept the Foot- 
ball Association's £118.5 
million offer for television 
and commercial rights over 
five years. 

On Tuesday the FA 
rejected the League’s 
request that the deadline be 
extended, leaving two 
choices for the various 
League officials and board 
members who were discuss- 
ing the matter yesterday: 
accept the FA deal and miss 
ont on the rival but as yet 
unspecified TV offer from 
the Premier League, which 
might bring in more* 
money: or reject the FA 
deal and gamble that the PL 
would indeed be generous. 

Further details of the 
FA’s offer emerged yester- 
day, revealing that the total 
package could bring the 
Football League as much as 
£125 million. 

The FA'S original offer 
was for the League’s televi- 


Rugby League 


slon and commercial rights 
combined. This has now 
been split, with the FA of- 
fering £118.5 million for 
the television rights alone. 
On top of that, the FA 
would run the League's 
commercial operations, 
with the net profit going to 
the League. This could 
bring the League another 
£5-6 million. _ 

The League’s controller 
of broadcasting Lee Walker 
stressed yesterday that his 
organisation was not 
rejecting the FA’s offer, 
only the deadline. 

“The League board feel 
that this is such a massive 
step forward that clubs 
heed more time to settle 
their fears over some de- 
tails of the offer. We’re not 
trying to delay in order to 
wait for the Premier 
League offer.” 

However, the FA is stick- 
ing to its deadline, which 
forces the Football League 
to make up its mind today. 

• Manchester City are fac- 
ing a protest from local res- 
idents after their new 
£10 million Kippax stand 
caused a television 
blackout. 


Fulton backed by 
wife and country 


Paid Fitzpatrick 


T HE Australia coach 
Bobby Fulton, who faces 
disciplinary action after 
verbally attacking the direc- 
tor of referees Greg McCal- 
lum at the end of Sunday’s 
World Cup semi- final against 
New Zealand, has been given 
the Ml official backing of his 
management and baa also, al- 
legedly. received strong unof- 
ficial support from his wife. 

At toe end of the game, 
which Australia won 30-20 
after extra-time, Fulton is al- 
leged to have told McCall um 
in aggressive manner: "It’s a 
carve-up. You are responsible 
and it’s a slight on your 
n a me .” Fulton was unhappy 
with the English referee Rus- 
sell Smith’s control of the 
second, hah; when toe penalties 
went 6-1 against Australia. 

The Australia manager 
Geoff Carr, who has lodged a 
formal complaint saying that 
Smith "clearly refereed one 
team in the second half', in- 
sisted that Fulton did not ver- 
bally abuse McCailum. He 
added: “As far as the Austra- 
lian team management is con- 
cerned we are 100 per cent be- 
hind the coach and believe he 
has done nothing wrong." 

Meanwhile McCalium who 

is Australian too, said last 
night that he was taking legal 


advice after being subjected 
to a “15- minute tirade" from 
Fulton’s wife Anne at a Leeds 
hotel after toe game. "I was 
called a traitor. Tve never felt 
so humiliated in my life. I 
have placed toe matter in toe 
hands of my solicitor." 

Fulton is expected to be 
called before the Interna- 
tional Board over toe issue. 
The tournament director 
Maurice Lindsay said: "It 
would be a shame to detract 
from what was a magnificent 
semi-final and toe final itself 
hut we cannot let the matter 
go without investigation." 

McCalium, who has studied 
the match video, could see 
"no reason whatsoever for 
criticism of Russell Smith’s 
handling of the match. 

'The heavy penalty count 
in the second half — 6-1 
against Australia — was 
mainly due to their players 
holding down opponents at 
the play-the-ball." 

Meanwhile. Australia, even 
down to the four substitutes, 
are unchanged for the final 
against England at Wembley 
on Saturday. 

MUTRUUi in«W (Sydney ngaral, 
w w t (qiaiMamti. Coyne (St George). 
MR (Monty). Dote (Sydney BuMfiS** 
»aor (Penrith panthem. capl). Tooneg 
(Manly), hy (Sydney BulHogsi, * •***“* 
[Newcastle KnlghU). Carroll (IMntyl. 
Mo ittIm (Manly}, Lonon (Norm SytaWt. 
Dymodc (Sydney BulHooS). 
Substitute** ft-Dadi (Newcastle 

Knights), M Mbs (Newcastle Knights), . 

SMIft (Sjriney BuUOOgS), Kaart (Manly}- 
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Boxing 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


Scans put f ighters’ safety f irst 


John Duncan 



OX3NG laid its most 
'recent victim James 
) Murray to rest yes- 
terday with the pub- 
lication of the report of an in- 
dependent medical panel 18 
months in the making, that 
the authorities hope will 
mate the sport as safe as it 
can ever be. But the main 
recommendation, compulsory 
annual MRI brain srem. faj- 
all the 800 licensed boxers, 
may mean instant retirement 
for some of them. 

“Some boxers may get the 
shock of their Life when an 
MRI [magnetic resonance Im- 
aging] scan comes out,” said 
Or Adrian Whiteson, the med- 
ical officer of the British Box- 
ing Board of Control. “But it 
is the safety and the future of 
the sport which is in question 
here." 

He rejected claims that the 


Cricket 


MRI scan, a more sophisti- 
cated detector of brain dam- 
age than the current CT (com- 
puterised tomography) scan, 
would uncover large numbers 
of damaged boxers. A 1990 
study in the United States by 
Dr Barry Jordan found three 
Out Of 21 MRI scans showing 
abnormalities that did not 
show up on CT. In die un- 
likely event of that discrep- 
ancy being repeated in Brit- 
ain, the BBBC could find 
itself harming 114 fighters. 

“The Jordan study was 
done on boxers with varied 
careers, some with very many 
contests,” said Dr Whiteson. 
“We. by instituting MRI 
scans, are going to be elimi- 
nating those. Those that Jor- 
dan looked at still continue to 
box, but we're not going to 
allow this. Any abnormality 
the panel thtnfc is gignTflr^^ t 
will lead to those boxers 
being excluded Immediately." 

The promoter Prank War- 


England’s 
triumph 
of nerves 


John Perlman in Springs 



ARE Ramprakash 
scored an unde- 
feated 89 to steer 
England to a nervy 
error-filled victory over East- 
ern Transvaal in a 50-over 
day-night game, the first offi- 
cial fixture of their South 
African tour. England won by 
five wickets with six balls to 
spare. 

Chasing 262 to win against 
a Second Division bowling 
attack must have seemed like 
an ideal way to start a tough 
South African summer. Leav- 
ing aside the fact that the 
England attack showed more 
gums than teeth — Gough, 
who went for 414 runs an 
over, was the most economi- 
cal — the tourists were proba- 
bly pleased that Eastern 
Transvaal had made enough 


EASTERN TRANSVAAL 

W R Radford e & b Cork 

U MUcttoy b llltngwortti 

C R Norris b Gough 

C Grainger not out 


T A Marsh c Smith b Martin — 

S M Sheen run out ... — 

Extras (106. W3. nbl) 


a 

IQ 


Total flor 5. 60 overs) *51 

OU not ban Cooke. McBride. Ste- 
venson. Meyer. Jordan. 

■owE n g p Cork 10-1-48-1: Fraser 
IMM9-0; Martin KW-aft-1; Cough 
10-0-45-1: Illingworth O-O-SB-1: Hick 
2 -0-12-0. 

SNQLAMD XI 

‘M A Atherton at McBride b Jordan as 
t A J Starrerl c Streets b Stevenson . • 

Q A Hick c a b Meyer 


Q P Thorpe Ibw b Jordan ... 

R A Smith run out — 

U R Rampiahaah not out 

D G Cork not out 


Extras (flbf(. m 3, fib I) 


15 


Total (lor 6. 48 overs) 2M 

Old Ml bee: D Gough. P J Martin. R K 
imngwonh. ARC Fraser, 
toetag: Skeete W MHi Stevenson 
10-1-50-1, Cooke 3-0-28-0; Mayor 
10-0-87-1: Jordun 10-0-44-2; Marlin 
7-0-3S-0. 


to make a game of it But 
there were less cheery 
thoughts throughout the Eng- 
land Innings. 

In the second over Stewart 
struck Stevenson twice in a 
row over midwicket for one- 
bounce fours before he 
pushed at one and Skeete took 
a superb diving catch at mid- 
on. 

It almost got much worse. 
Atherton was clearly out in 
foe fourth over, with foe 
score on 14 and the captain on 
two, when Gavin Cooke hit 
the stumps after a risky run. 
Umpire Barry Lambson did 
not call for a replay because 
there was no third umpire de- 
spite foe match being broad- 
cast on television 

In the next over Hick got a 
nick to a lifter from Skeete 
with his score on one but foe 
wicketkeeper Bruce McBride 
grasped the catch. Hick cele- 
brated his luck with two sixes 
in the same over, one a top- 
edged slash over third man, 
the other hooked over fine 
leg. 

Normal service seemed 'to 
have been resumed when Ath- 
erton and Hick put on 57 for 
the second wicket But then 
Hick, who had played three 
handsome pull shots to the 
boundary, miscued anntHor 
and Meyer took a staple 
caught-and-bowled, straining 
only his neck as he waited for 
the ball to come down. 

Atherton came down the 
pitch to Jordaan and was 
stumped, and 12 runs later 
Jordaan, whose slow left-arm 
turners had troubled all foe 
batsmen, trapped Thorpe. 

Ramprakash did En gland 
no favours, calling Robin 
Smith for a run that was 
never on and breaking up a 


ren. who is funding the first 
year of MRI scans to the tune 
of £400,000, said yesterday 

that the scans would hit a 
high number of boxers. “The 
scan is not cosmetic,” he said. 
“It will affect a lot of boxers 
because it will measure if 
there is any brain damage.” 
The other main recommen-. 
daticm is random weigh-ins to 
ensure boxers are fi ghting at 
their correct weight and 
therefore are not forced to de- 
hydrate to make foe weight 
just before a fight 
As well as the 12-point 
safety package announced 
yesterday (see right), the 
panel considered recommend- 
ing a reduction in the number 
of rounds from the current in- 
ternational standard of 12. Dr 
Peter Richards, foe chairman 
Of -foe panel and a landing 
neurosurgeon who operated 
on Young All and Steve Watt, 
wbo died from ring injuries, 
said: “What we couldn’t do 


was put a figure on the rounds 

that were safe, because it 
would be zero. So whether 
nine, eight or seven rounds is 
optimum we cannot say. 

“We're vehement tho u gh 
that if there is going to be a 
reduction then it has to be 
worldwide. If we reduce it 
here to eight and a British 
boxer fights abroad over 12 
he's In more danger.” 

John Morris, the secretary 
of the BBBC. pre-empted sug- 
gestions from the anti-boring 
lobby that the measures could 
not prevent deaths in the 
ring. 'There will be criticism 
from people who will say we 
haven’t gone far enough.” he 
said, “but they have got 
blinkers on, they haven't con- 
sidered foe rights of the indi- 
vidual and they are out of 
step. 

“Most people realise that in 
all risk sports there will be 
from timft to time some major 
injuries. That we cannot 


avoid, but what we have to do 
is make it as rare as is poss- 
ible. It is the right of the indi- 
vidual to do what he wants to 
do." 

Dr Richards said that al- 
though boxing injuries upset 
him, he did not want the sport 
banned. "If you’re a neuro- 
surgeon you’re at the sharp 
end of when nasty things hap- 
pen,” he said. ”1 have treated 
far more people who've fallen 
off bicycles and died than box- 
ers. I have operated on more 
people who’ve been minding 
their own business on foe 
streets and have been hit on 
the head with a bottle than 
boxers. 

“It's part of lift, and my 
view is that if people wish to 
box and society wishes to 
watch boxing, then as doctors 
it is our duty to inform them 
of the risks and do what we 
can to mmimisp them and if 
something does go wrong to 
do our best to treat them.” 


THE 12-POINT PACKAGE 


• Weigh-in times brought forward at least 24 hours. 

• Compulsory annual brain scans. 

• Scans to be MRI (magnetic resonance imaging) instead of 
CT (computerised tomography). Special panel of experts with 
expertise in clinical neurosciences to examine results. 

• Funding sought for research into psychometric testing. 

• Random drug-testing stepped up. 

• Post-contest medical checks tightened. 

• Suspension period for boxers knocked out or stopped 
extended from 28 to 45 days. No boxer stopped or knocked out 
to spar for 28 days. 

• Any boxer knocked unconscious or taken excessive punish- 
ment to go to hospital. Board to have power to suspend any 
boxer ignoring medical advice either at foe venue or at 
hospital. 

• Existing ringside medical requirements approved but 
special medical panel chosen to assess further ringside 
resuscitation equipment 

• Referee permitted to consult a ringside doctor who, between 
rounds, can alert referee to problems. 

• Ringside doctors and paramedics to be clearly identifiable 
and with easy access to boxers. 

• Doctors to enter the ring immediately at foe end to check 
both boxers. Ring access restricted to official personnel. 



Marfia 
tells of 
contract 
scam 

Richard Sa ndomlr 

-T-HE 

J Iran 

I Kim 


No reward . . . Peter Martin holds his head in despair as Eastern Transvaal's Mark Mitchley helps himself to more runs 


solid-looking fifth-wicket 
p a i' i iiAi riifp that had yielded 
46 runs. However, be went on 
to steer* England home, put- 
ting on 99 for the sixth widket, 
with Cork a reliable partner. 

His 50 was reached In lucky 
fashion — be ran a single 
after McBride dropped an- 
other catch, this time off 
Skeete — but he scored the 


lion’s share of the runs in 
what became a morale-boost- 
ing if somewhat scratchy vic- 
tory. Ramprakash was 
dropped three times but came 
up with enough sweet shots to 
tip the scales. 

Eastern Transvaal are ef- 
fectively the lOth-best provin- 
cial team in South Africa. 
They finished second in foe 


Castle Bowl (the top eight 
provinces play in foe Castle 
Cup). And batting with foe 
cheery optimism of under- 
dogs, most of foe Eastern 
Transvaal batsmen showed 
the England attack scant 
respect Chad Grainger, who 
scored 58 not out off 39 balls 
with seven fours and a six, 
exemplified this. 


But the foundations of a 
good total were laid with a 
first-wicket partnership of 
115. Mitchley’s 42 owed a lair 
amount to luck, not because 
his dad Cyril was umpiring at 
one end but because some 
rusty-looking England field- 
ers dropped him three times. 
He was dropped twice off 
Cork on eight and four runs 


PHOTOGRAPH: CUVE MASON 

later, and off Illingworth 
when Hick foiled to get to an 
underhit hook foot. No mat- 
ter, Illingworth bowled him 
off his pads next ball. 

Radford, the younger 
brother of Worcestershire's 
Neal, was foe pick of the 
home batting. His 92 included 
one six, pulled mightily off Il- 
lingworth, and 10 fours. 


key witness in the 
fraud rase ag.iinst Don 
King testified on Tues- 
day that the promoter direc- 
ted him to create $350,000 
(£225.000) in training ex- 
penses to justify an insurance 
data for a Julio Cesar Clm- 
vez v Harold Brazier fight 
that was cancelled. 

Chavez owed King, his long- 
time promoter, $736,000, and 
King allegedly wanted to 
recover a portion oT it by 
attributing $350,000 to train- 
ing expenses, said Joseph 
Maffia, the former controller 
of Don King Productions. 

King is charged with alter- 
ing Chavez's contract to in- 
clude a rider that would allow 
him to collect S350.000 in non- 
refundable training expenses 
from the boxer. Last week 
Chavez testified that he had 
never seen the contract that 
King filed in his successful 
claim to Lloyd's of London. 

Maffia said that during tele- 
phone conversations King es- 
calated the amount he wanted 
to claim from Lloyd's. “He 
said, ‘Put down $150,000. 
$250,000, $250,000, 1 don't 
remember foe exact figure',” 
Maffia said. The final figure, 
he testified, was $350,000. 

He instructed me to deem 
a portion of the $736,000 
cheque for training ex- 
penses," Maffia said. King 
had written the cheque, an 
advance against Chavez's 
$2 million purse to fight 
Brazier, in March 1991. 

But there were not enough 
expenses to justify the 
$350,000, Maffia said. He could 
find only $130,000 to $150,000 
in claimable expenses, said 
the accountant King, be said, 
told him to pad the expenses. 

“He suggested I look at the 
Mirage Hotel for Spanish pro- 
duction costs, and Spanish ad- 
vertising done through West- 
ern Media, Gladys Rosa's 
bill" and legal bills, Maffia 
said. Rosa, a King employee, 
is Chavez’s translator. 

During direct examination 
by the Assistant US Attorney 
Paul Gardephe, Maffia was al- 
most unflappable. 

He said that after he was 
forced to resign in September 
1991, King disputed his unem- 
ployment insurance claim, 
sought to have his licence as a 
certified public accountant 
revoked, and sued him to 
repay an outstanding loan. 

“Have you said you hate 
Don King and want to hurt 
him?" Gardephe asked. 
“Yes,” Maffia said. "Do you 
feel the same way now?" 
No," Maffia said. “1 dislike 
him.” The exchange brought 
chuckles from Ring . 

In crossexamination, Peter 
Fleming Jr, King’s lawyer, fo- 
cused on whether Maffia 
asked King -or other co- work- 
ers for a copy of Chavez's con- 
tract and why he did not se- 
cure one when Gagliardi 
Bros. King’s retail insurance 
broker, asked for it 

Did you advise Gagliardi 
that you were unable to find a 
copy erf the contract?" Flem- 
ing asked. "No," Maffia said. 
"They asked for it,” Fleming 
said. "Yes," Maffia replied. 

After Maffia 's resignation 
Richard Hummers, King’s 
vice-president of finance, filed 
the insurance claim. 
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Torrance’s lore demands Order 


David Davies at Va l d e m awa 


B EFORE foe season the 
bookies had a clear idea 
who would win the 
Volvo Order of Merit. Colin 
Montgomerie, winner for foe 
past two years, was a miserly 
13-8. Jose-Maria Olazabal was 
4-1, Ian Woosnam 14-1, and 
you could have got 20-1 
against Nick Faldo, 33-1 Mi- 
guel Angel Jimenez or 
Andrew Coltart and 40-1 any- 
one else. 

That 40-1 included Sam 
Torrance, the man who now 
leads foe Order and who, over 
the next four Bays of the 
Volvo Masters here near Gi- 
braltar, feces “the biggest 
tournament of my life so far”. 
It will decide whether he be- 
comes European No. 1 for foe 
first time in his 25-year 
career. 

Torrance has won £630,481, 
next best is Montgomerie on 
£626,651, and the only other 
man who could possibly win 
foe title, Bernhard Langer. 
lias £570,174 and, at £60,307 be- 
hind Torrance, has to fin i s h 
first or second to have any 
chance at all. 

"Winning the Order has 
been a lifetime ambition,” 
said Torrance yesterday. 
“That and a major champion- 
ship. To win foe Order of 
Merit is like winning foe Pre- 
miership, rather than the Cup 
— and anyway we’ve won foe 
Cup, twice." That was a refer- 
ence to foe feet that this sea- 
son he has been a part of win- 
ning Ryder and, last week. 
Dunhifi Cup teams. 


HEAD TO HEAD AT VALDERRAMA 


Torrance 


Montgomerie 


Best finish 

2nd 

1st 

1st 

Worst finish 

51st 

Missed cut 

21st 

Events played 

6 

7 

5 

Top 10s 

1 

4 

■ 4 

Best round 

65 

65 

62 

Worst round 

81 

81 

76 

Stroke average 73.79 

How they compare this year: 

71.96 

71.45 

Position 

■1 

2 

3 

Money 

£630.481 

£626.651 

£570,174 

Events played 

25 

19 

14 

Wins 

3 

2 

3 

Top 10s 

12 

13 ' 

7 

Missed cuts 

3 

2 

0 

Stroke average 

70.23 

69.62 

69.62 

Average position 

24 

17 

13 

To par 

-133 

-146 

-106 



Montgomerie ... great record 


It has, in short, been a fab- 
ulous season for the 42-year- 
old Scot His European earn- 
ings are £630,481, which do 
not Include the £100,000 he 
won as part of Scotland’s 
team at St Andrews last 
week or the £30,000 he took 
away from the World Match 
Play Championship where 
he lost in the first round. 

If be wins the £125,000 first 
prize here he will almost cer- 
tainly pass the £1 million 
mark, for he is far from fin- 
ished with thetseasoru After 
this he plays in the Sarazen 
World Open in Atlanta; the 
World Cup in China; the 
Hong Kong Open; the Casio 
World Open in Japan; 
the Million Dollar Challenge 
in' South Africa; and 


f 


the Johnnie Walker World 
fThampi tin <;hips in Jamaica. 

Of them all, thrmfl h, thin is 
the week be wants to do well 
“I am.” he said, “very, very 
ready. I have no fears. I've 
been given a chance to do 
what I’ve always wanted to do 
and I intend to take it” 

. Torrance, a man wbo likes 
the occasional bet, did not 
know about foe 40-1 available 
at foe start of the season and 
it was halfteay through foe 
year before he thought about 
a punt By then he could not 
get a price worth having. 

Montgomerie has a mar- 
vellous record over the past 
three years here. In 1992 he 
lost to Sandy Lyle in a play- 
off. in 1993 he won and last 
year he was in foe final 


f 


group, finishing fourth. That 
has meant that in his profes- 
sional career he has never 
retreated in the Order of 
Merit and he is exceedingly 
keen to win it this year for 
the third time in a row. 

langer. thou gh, is still a big 
threat “He has to finish one 
or two," said Montgomerie. 
“Unfortunately he’s quite 
good at doing that when he 
has to.” Last year the Ger- 
man, in winning here, threw 
in a second round of 62, 
breaking foe course record by 
three shots. To get into a posi- 
tion even to challenge for the 
Order, Langer has finished 
first and second in his last 
two e v en ts, and the Scots 
could face no more dedicated, 
or daunting, competitor. 


Baseball 


Indians take 
first scalp 


Ian Katz in Cleveland 


■more than four hours, but 
the third game of the 1995 Fall 
Classic finally obeyed the 
script as Cleveland’s Eddie 
Murray cracked a single to 
give the Indians their first 
win in a World Series game in 
47 years. 

The ve te ran’s hit allowed the 
pinch runner Alvaro Espinoza 
to dash home, sealing a 7-6 
overtime victory over the At- 
lanta Braves, who had silenced 
the sell-out crowd at Jacob's 
Field with a dramatic eighth- 
inning comeback. 

The Braves now lead foe 
best-af-seran series 2-1. The 
Indians desperately needed to 


win Tuesday night’s game: no 
team has ever won a World 
Series from 341 down. 

The home side held a luxu- 
rious 4-1 lead after batting 
flurries in the first and third 
innings, but the Braves crept 
back with solo home runs by 
Fred McGrlff and ' Ryan 
Klesko in the sixth and 
seventh, then took the lead in 
the eighth when they claimed 
three runs. 

The crowd of 43,584 could 
breathe easily again only 
after foe catcher Sandy Alo- 
mar hit a double, allowing 
Manny Ramirez to equalise 
minutes later. 

Murray, a few weeks shy of 
40. had not earned a single hit 
in his five previous appear- 
ances at the plate. "It's nice to 
get this little World Series 
jinx over with and get on with 
foe sales." he said afterwards. 
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Athletics 


Ma’s new girl beats Wang 


W ANG JUNXIA, whose 
departure in 1994 
broke up China's for- 
midable array of women dis- 
tance runners, has been 
beaten in a 5,000 metres race 
by a new teenage prodigy of 
her former coach Ma Junren. 

The out-of-form Wang 
trailed in behind 16-year-old 
Jiang Bo In foe Urban Games 
5,000m final in Nanjing- Thu 

young runner from Liaoning 
province set an Asian record 
at 14mln 45.9Qsec, fester than 
the 1995 Gothenburg world 
championship pace but eight 
seconds off the world mark. 
Wang finished seven seconds 
back at 14.53.08. 

Wang’s defeat dominated 
China's sports pages and 
rekindled the debate over her 
surprise defection late in 1994 
from foe Ma camp after she 
had defeated the best of foe 
world's runners in 1993. 

Ma was gracious in victory, 
claiming his new trainees 
lacked Wang’s all-round abil- 
ity and arguing that Wang de- 
liberately “yielded” the race 
by not unleashing her explo- 
sive finish. 

But Wang would have none 
of that and denied letting up. 

I stuck close to my race plan. 
Jiang Bo’s running today was 
inspired and I congratulate 
her. I had absolutely no 
thought of yielding to her. I 
gave all my strength.” 

Wang won foe 5,000m at foe 
Asian championships in Indo- 
nesia. but has not regained 
the world-beating form she 
unleashed In 1993 when she 
won the 10.000m at foe 1993 
world championships In 
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Stuttgart, knocked an aston- 
ishing 42sec from the lOJXJbm 
world record in China a 
month later and finally won 
the 1993 World Cup marathon 
in Spain. 

The 1993 blitz earned her 
the coveted Jesse Owens 
Award but her career has 
been on the slide ever since. 
In late 1994, after a year away 
from world-class track, she 
led a revolt in Ma’s team, 
complaining that his training 
regimes were tyrannical, 
medically dangerous and vio- 
lent She also alleged Ma mis- 
appropriated the team's 
rewards, including money 
prizes and luxury cars. 

Wang formed a rival team 
of a dozen “Ma family" out- 
casts and set up a training 
base in foe Shenyang area of 
north-east China. But she has 


Snooker 


yet to reignite any of the old 
magic. 

Ma, recovering from a car 
crash towards the end of 1994, 
has soldiered on with a new 
team of his own formed 
around a lone loyalist, Qu 
Yunxia, the 3,000m world 
champion at Stuttgart and 
1500m world record holder. 

Ma’s sole male prospect 
Sun Ripeng, finished third In 
the Urban Games 10,000 
metres on Monday. 

Jiang, who hails from 
Wang's home town of Jinz- 
hou. has been with Ma since 
last year and Is being hailed 
to China as proof that Chi- 
nese women long-distance 
runners are making a come- 
back. Ma is not making such 
bold claims but describes his 
new prodigy as “hard-work- 
ing, fast and smart”. 


McManus near his best again 


Clwe Erarton In Sun dn ri an d 


A LAN McManus reached 
his first world-ranking 
semi-final since winning foe 
Dubai Classic 13 months ago 
by beating Northern Ireland's 
top player Joe Swail 5-1 yes- 
terday in the Skoda Grand 
Prix at the Crowtree Centre. 

Two splits — from his man- 
ager and from his wife — ap- 
peared last season to disturb 
tile Scot’s formidable concen- 


tration and consistency, but 
he now has hopes of regain- 
ing his place to the sport's top 
16 having started the season 
to 19th place. 

The first two frames were 
close but long pots of brown 
and green respectively gave 
McManus the lead. He was al- 
ways in control of the third, 
and after sitting out Swail’s 
104 break in the fourth he 
clinched an impressive vic- 
tory with frame-winning 
efforts of 98 and 75. 


) 
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All Blacks banish the blues, page 1 3 
England survive a fright, page 15 


COCA-COLA CUP, THIRD ROUND 


Crystal Palace 2, Middlesbrough .2 

Boro are 
caught on 
the Hopkin 


Paul Weaver 

JDDLESBROUGH 
discovered that 
waiting for J un- 
inha can be a dis- 
tracting business at Selhurst 
Park last night In their last 
match before the arrival of 
the Brazilian they fell two 
goals b ehind In the opening 
minutes and were lucky to 
earn a meplay after being out- 
played for most of the match. 

For a side boasting the best 
defensive record in the Pre- 
miership Middlesbrough 
looked remarkably porous. 
They have conceded only four 
goals in the league and. went 
into last night? s match having 
not let in a goal for 495 min- 
utes. But the form side in die 
country, with seven straight 
league and cup wins, were 
caught out twice in the first 
10 minutes by the club placed 
fifth from bottom of the First 
Division. 

In the fourth minute Dyer 
crossed from the left. McKen- 
zie. the 17-year-old son of the 
British light- welterweight 
champion Clinton, failed to 
make contact with his at- 
tempted header but Hopkin 
came in on the far post to beat 
Whelan and shoot past Walsh. 

Middlesbrough appeared to 
have recovered their compo- 
sure when, in the eighth min- 
ute. Martyn saved from Fjor- 
toft and, a minute later, when 
Hignett drove wide from 25 
yards. However, in the 10th 
minute they were stormed 
once more by Hopkin, a 
£750.000 close-season buy 
from Chelsea. 

Shaw played the ball in to 
Dyer on the edge of the box 
and he rolled it into the path 
of Hopkin. whose left-foot 
shot was deflected past Walsh 
by Whelan. Palace have won 





Coca-Cola Cup soccer, page 14 

Scans throw spotlight on boxers, page 1 5 

s/x//<3uardian 

Limbering 
up with a 
handicap 





only one league game at home 
this season and their dra- 
matic start was all the more 
surprising because they were 
without their cup-tied for- 
wards Taylor and Freedman, I 
who were replaced by McKen- 
zie and Dyer. 

Palace might have taken a 
three-goal lead in the 12th 
minute when Gordon once 
again showed the potency of 
bis left foot and Walsh was 
required to scramble across 
his goal and tip the ball round 
the right post. 

But three minutes later 
Middlesbrough started to 
claw their way back into the 
game. Fjortoft dummied when 
Hignett passed from the right 
and Barm by. showing charac- 
teristic opportunism, beat 
Martyn from dose range. 

In the 21st minute Hignett 
equalised after Cox's cross 
from the right was flicked on 
by Fjortoft. Palace looked de- 
flated and might have fallen 
behind 10 min utes before half- 
time when Barmby's shot was 
tipped over by Martyn. But 
three minutes later Hopkin 
went close to an outrageous 
hat-trick when his angled 
shot just beat the left post 

Palace remained the domi- 
nating side after half-time. In 
the 62nd minute McKenzie 
had a goal disallowed after he 
had initiated the move with a 
splendid pass to Hopkin. In 
the 65th minute Hopkin yet 
again went dose to a hat-trick 
when he headed over from 
Dyer's cross. Middlesbrough 
were discomfited again a min-' 
ute later when Gordon beat 
Pearson with some ease to 
win a corner. 

Crystal Pe»»aa Martyn; Shaw. Roberta, 
Coleman. Eflworthy. Hoplttn. Houghton. 
Pitcher, Gorton, Dyar. McKenzie. 
MMMwfarougta Wafcti: Pearson. Vickers, 
Whelan, Morris. Cos. M union. Pollock. 
Barmfcy. Hfgneff (Moore. 72mfnJ. FfOrtott 
(HonOr ie. 00). 

Referee: G PoU (Tring). 





MikeSelvey 


T HERE was holiday golf 
to be played in Corn- 
wall last week. Good 
go if. too: a pairs tourna- 
ment at Trevose, four days, 
highly competitive and with a 
subsidiary competition for 
professionals. The latter was 
won by an Australian named 
Wayne Riley, who. miffed at 
not being involved for his 
country in the Dunhill Cup at 
St Andrews, had dropped in 
by helicopter with his mate 
Richard BoxalL, another tour 
pro. for a jolly before tootling 
off to Valderrama for this 
week's big stuff. 

For Riley to be playing off 
the same handicap — plus one 
— as assorted dub teaching 
professionals and driving- 
range instructors was a non- 
sense. and the £500 he added to 
the £350,000 odd he has col- 
lected on the European tour 
this year covered his share of 
the transport 
It is the nature of golf, how- 
ever, that everyone should be 
able to compete on Level 
ground, and the anomalies 
will be taken care of next year. 
In cricket though, as in most 
sports, it does not come so 
readily, for unless Mike Ath- 
erton. say, bats left-handed or 
Devon Malcolm leaves out his 
contact lenses (okay, some- 
times it seems that way any- 
way), handicapping consists 
of batsmen retiring when they 
have made a bright half-cen- 
tury and test bowlers throt- 
tling back or bowling benefit- 
match leg-breaks. 
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High flier. . . Wednesday’s Walker heads away from Miilwall’s Savage in last night’s Coca-Cola tie photograph frank baron 


1 JK #HICH brings us to 

» K\ a Randjesfontein and 

1# If Tuesday's opening 

W V match of England’s 
South Africa tour. It appears 
to be established practice in 
cricket that touring sides 
begin their programme with a 
gentle limber-up in serene 
surroundings. Teams visiting 
England stroll down to Arun- 
del to play Lavinia. Duchess of 
Norfolk's XI (or the Duchess of 
Lavinia’s XI as the BBC once 
had it); the Pakistan team will 
today kick off what promises 
to be an acrimonious Austra- 
lian tour at Lilac Hill in the 
Perth hinterland; and Eng- 
land found themselves pitched 
against Nicky Oppenheimer’s 
side. 

The result of this latter was 
predictable and immaterial. 
The hospitality, according to 


Graf strikes deal 


S TEFFI GRAF has depos- 
ited 20 million marks 
(£9.6 million) with au - 1 
thorities to cover taxes which 
investigators suspect she and 
her Gather Peter may have 
evaded, her lawyer said j 
yesterday. 

Peter Danckert said in a 
statement that it had taken 
substantial effort to track i 
down her millions in overseas ! 
accounts to deposit with the 
authorities. 1 

Grars father, who has , 


handled her financial affairs 
throughout her career, has 
been in investigative custody 
since August on suspicion of 
tax evasion. 

Peter Graf has refused so 
far to cooperate with the in- 
vestigation but his lawyer 
Peter Slania said , the situa- 
tion had changed and there 
would be a “new defence 
strategy”. He said that Peter 
Graf was now prepared to co- 
operate with investigators 
and make a statement. 


the chairman of the England 
selectors, was superb, the sun 
roundings opulent, and no- 
body got injured — which for 
England is a bonus. Yet there 
is something not quite right 
about such games: something 
rather nastily feudal and cap- 
doffing about the whole 
operation. 

There may be some enter- 
tainment in it but principally 
it is about flexing the finan- 
cial pecs . Flashing the cash. 
Were it more serious than 
that there would be no justifi- 
cation, whoever covers the . 
cost of the benefactors' sib 
lings taking their place in the 
team. But it was the Opperihei- 
mers’ bat and ball and ground, 
so another photograph of an 
Oppenheimer competing with 
a big name goes on the wall. 
Objective achieved 

Staging such matches is not 
the exclusive domain of 
wealthy South Africans: Ker- 
ry Packer has been known to 
make a few dance in his time; 
the South Africans themselves 
played a ridiculous game at 
Highclere two years ago in 
front of a select audience of 
green wellies, most of whom 
wondered where the horses 
were; and Paul Getty enter- 
tained West Indies last season 
(although his devotion and 
philanthropy to cricket as op- 
posed to cricketers is unques- 
tioned and low-key; It is said 
he helped save the Three 
Graces from export because 
he believed them to be WG, 

EM and Gf\). 


B UT in truth it is all 
extraneous pap, and 
now the future of such 
matches may be in 
doubt Just consider the Eng- 
land commitment this winter: 
they left for South Africa eight 
days ago and will return home 
on January 22. pausing Less 
than three weeks before flying 
to India and Pakistan for the 
World Cup, returning once 
more at the end of ftie first 
week in April. It is near 
enough five months’ absence. 

Seen in that context games 
such as that at Randjesfontein 
take on an unnecessary and 
unjustifiable aspect 
The starting point for 
change may well be the Aus- 
tralians’ next tour of England 
in 1997 ; they have come to 
realise the burden of outdated 
and outmoded touring sched- 
ules and the lack of real prepa- 
ration given by such games. 
Indeed they are talking of 
rationalising their tour, cut- 
ting back by a month or more. 

"We need to cut out the crap 
stuff," one told me in the Ca- 
ribbean last spring, “and just 
get on with the job in hand." 
Which shows what they really 
think of it alL It might mean a 
few disappointed picnickers 
and pricked egos, but that is 
the way it has to be. 
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Jiw die mrcnwrional caller at home Qna l callers 


Coll m today and take advantage of our first offer - join by 31st 
rfei'Cinbvr l*W-» and get £5 of five Mercury vails. 

Over the vumiug months you 11 a No he able to enjov special ratis 
en evening and weekend vails to specific destination*. In 
November the spotlight is on the USA.* 

Mervurv SmartCail also gives you an iinpre«ve rate for long 
distance and international calls as well » YourCall plus, an 
.iiUiinunc discount fur the five numbers* you spend the most on. 
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Lunk out tor mote often over the coming months- 
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The surprise is 
not just that Van 
Sant was able to 
do it but that 
Kidman extends 
her range so 
well. As 
Suzanne Stone 
— the dim but 
remorselessly 
ambitious 
character 
she plays — 
narrates her 
story, Van Sant 
uses television 
cliches to 
counterpoint a 
deglamourised 
reality 
Derek Malcolm 
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Guardian Crossword No 20,482 

Set by Rufus 



Across 

1 A clergyman has little right 
to come between lather and 
son 1 6) 

5 Custom legislation included 
in the cost of goods (8) 

9 Complaint of untidiness (B) 

10 Am having a nap returning 
to the country (G) 

11 Fat wedge of toffee (12) 

13 Hoax article used as a tail- . 
piece (4) 

14 Last of the muia-tea 
blender^ (8) 

1 7 Two things aviators may do 
for a wad of cash (8) 

1 8 Place where cubs may be 
left warm and dry (4) 

20 What the man who intrudes 
in a row does (4,3 ,3^) 

23 Banger unfortunately goes 
the wrong way on 
motorway (8) 


24 Hint for suffering ennui — - 
nod off (6) 

25 H (B) 

2 B Pointless oriental festival (61 

Down ' 

2 Descriptive qf a sharp drop 
in sweet production /*) 

3 He shouldn't tack polish (9) 

4 Untidy arrangement that 
would horrify Mrs Grundy 
(3) 

5 It goes on ail the time (9,6) 

6 Meet primate about to 
postulate (8) 

7 Colour and leave the dance 
(5) 

8 A comedians' outing Is 
usually good far a lauflh 

12 An important part of self- 
expression ( 10 ) 

13 Mother dawdles and wastes 
the doctor's time (9) 
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CROSSWORD SOLUTION 20^81 


j 16 Giving attention fa gin and 
tonic that’s drunk (8) 

19 Pincar movement might 

succeed (6) 

21 Rita's out of step (5) 

22 A boundary gives us the 
lead (4) 

Solution tomorrow 
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